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HAVE YOU ... 


SENT 


OUR LISTS 
OF ALL 


JAZZ DISCS? 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 


FOR 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 
FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
We keep large stocks of 194850 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices, 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 
ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 


(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 


AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON. S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


6ff RECORDS 


ANNOUNCE 
SIX FINE TWELVE INCHERS 


READY SOON. 


CHARLIE VENTURA TRIO 


Stomping At The Savoy /Body and Soul 12-005 
DON BYAS —SLAM STEWART 
Indiana/I Got Rhythm 12-006 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE 


How High The Moon - Parts | and 2 12-004 
CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS 
featuring Humphrey Lyttelton 
Royal Garden Blues/That Da Da Strain 12-003 
Singin’ the Blues/At Sundown 12-001 


THE ESQUIRE FIVE 
featuring Ralph Sharon, Ronnie Scott & Pete Chilver 
What is This Thing Called Love Lady Be Good 12-002 


x * 


ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


12 inch. 12-000 series 5/- plus 2/3 Purchase Tax. 


Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 
does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 
76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR TO 
YOU ALL. 

The past year was, we think, in many 
ways a very happy one, as far as jazz was 
concerned. We know that various of 
our excellent tribe of contributors 
think otherwise. It has been stated in 
fact that jazz appreciation in this country 
is at its lowest ebb. We doff our hats 
and beg to differ — we think appreciation 
for jazz music has never been so keen, 
or so lively. 

We would admit that many of the 
new, young jazz groups are hardly 
harmony conscious and barely recognise 
A from the proverbial bull’s foot. But 
surely they love and appreciate the 
music, or else they wouldn’t try and 
play it; for it can’t make them very 
rich. 

After all when you think of it, those 
wonderful records by the Hot Five are 
full of fluffs and errors. Are we not to 
appreciate them because of the mistakes 
and cruditieds which now strike the ear? 
Of course not! Armstrong and his 
boys were blazing a trail for others to 
follow, and it is our local boys who are 
following in the best way they know how. 

Live jazz, of the type we are alluding 
to, is quite new to this country, so let’s 
all do our best to help it along. Criticise 
yes ; but let it be constructive criticism. 
COLEMAN HAWKINS. 

It was wonderful to have the ‘‘ Bean ” 
back with us after all these years. Ina 
concert which lacked a great deal in 
presentation and musical value, he stood 
out like a giant amongst pygmies. 

The very sight of him on the stage 
provided a thrill. He always appears 
so full of pent up energy and vital force 
that you know something vehement and 
striking is going to come forth. And it 
certainly does ! 

The drumming of Kenny Clark, behind 
the maestro, was indeed wonderful to 
perceive. What a beat, and what a 
personality ! 

We sincerely hope that Colman 
will not suffer any unpleasant conse- 
quences from his couragous decision to 
disregard the stupid Union, in order not 
to disappoint his public. 

THOMAS FATS WALLER. 

We are happy to announce that a 
booklet entitled, ‘‘ The Music of Thomas 
Fats Waller ’’ will be on sale very shortly. 
It will contain articles on Waller, 


JAZZ AT THE WINTER GARDENS 
By STANLEY F. DANCE. 


i was a surprising thing when Sidney Bechet 

came flying over the barbed-wire barri- 
cades of that sagacious and artistic body, the 
Musicians’ Union, and a great many people 
who heard him at the Winter Gardens with 
Lyttelton’s band must have wondered if they 
were dreaming. Zither players from Vienna, 
vaudeville has-beens and vocal atrocities from 
New York, yes, but a real, genuine jazz 
musician... ? 

The music Bechet made that night was 
wonderful in its conception, assurance, 
warmth and swing. His most daring flights 
may momentarily have made the listener a 
little nervous, a little doubtful of the out- 
come, but all were accomplished with con- 
fident ease. His variations on familiar themes 
obviously followed *‘ remembered patterns ”’ 
to a considerable extent, for even the most 
purely exalted jazz fanatic ought hardly to 
expect a completely new improvisation on 
the same theme every night. (The quotation 
from HUMORESQUE in Careless Love, for 
instance, is to be heard in his Jazz Ltd. 
version). But he brought an intent quality 
of warmth to all his music and gave it that 
unique vitality so familiar from records. 
Seeing as well as hearing him doubly empha- 
sised his stature as a natural artist, not a 
“school ’’ musician, one whose heart was in 
the music, who lived the music. Over 
everything else was his swing, so surely 
implied in the comparatively gentle melodic 
passages, and so violently felt in the stamping, 
rhythmic last choruses. 

There has been a great deal said about the 
benefits which would accrue to stagnant 
British jazz from visits by American artists, 
and Bechet provided audible and visible proof 
of this as he instructed and encouraged the 
Lyttelton band on_ stage. A lot of 
beautiful theories about collective improvisa- 
tion must have been shaken, too, as he demon- 
strated the value and importance of the riff. 
Again and again he had the rest of the band 
playing a riff back of a soloist with the 


including one by his manager, Ed 
Kirkeby ; an excellent discography, as 
compiled by John R. T. Davies ; plus 
several hitherto unpublished photo- 
graphs. 

It can be obtained from this office at 
Is. 9d., post free. Enquiries from whole- 
salers will be welcomed. 


THE EDITORS. 


happiest of results. It is arguable whether 
collectively ‘‘improvised’’ ensembles do 
indeed provide the most exciting jazz sound, 
especially since to-day they must conform to 
the patterns of the originals. Certainly, the 
solo can often sound like the most wonderful 
thing of all when a good rhythm section pro- 
vides inspiration and the other horns furnish 
a kind of extra propulsion by means of a well- 
chosen riff. 

Of course, Bechet is unique again in that he 
nearly always plays well, no matter how dismal 
his accompaniment, as his records of the last 
few years with their generally sorry accom- 
paniments bear witness. Nevertheless, even 
one who is decidedly lukewarm about the 
whole ‘*‘ New Orleans Renaissance ’’ has to 
record that the Lyttelton band acquitted 
itself well at short notice. 

The leader’s job was particularly unenvi- 
able, since Bechet himself blows a lead much 
of the time. And noone has sounded perfectly 
right for Bechet since Tommy Ladnier. 
Lyttelton’s conception was generally righte- 
ous, but at times his execution was not deft 
enough, and seldom was his tone really 
pleasing. Wally Fawkes played well and 
Keith Christie with such daring as to indicate 
areal future. The rhythm section, however, 
was unsatisfactory. The provision of a heavy 
beat is easy, and it is all these revival groups 
seem to aim at, but it is not sufficient. A 
rhythm section should swing and give the 
front line a lift. In this case, Bechet and the 
horns seemed to be dragging the rhythm 
section along. Only in When The Saints did it 
really loosen up. The difficulty with New 
Orleans music lies in the fact that just one 
unsympathetic or inadequate musician can 
throw the whole thing out of gear, and build- 
ing from this rhythm section was such friction 
as to render real ensemble swing an impossi- 
bility. And if it is necessary to employ that 
anachronism, the banjo, is it necessary to 
expose the wretched exponent, dressed as a 
hill-billy, right in the front of the stage ? 
Another time, tuck him away behind the 
piano where his plunking may be heard but 
not seen, please. 


But no more sour grapes . . . It was a great 
night. If, meanwhile, the Hawk has played 
here, they must send for Johnny Hodges, so 
that England will have heard the three great- 
est saxophonists. Now that Bechet has been 
over the barriers, it should be easy for the 
Hawk to fly over — and the Rabbit to jump 
them ! 
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| AM very grateful to readers for their co- 
operation in sending in additions and 
corrections to the short listing of records 
made by Sleepy John Estes which | printed in 
fast September’s column. | have now been 
able to compile a tentative discography of this 
singer, which although incomplete, does put 
the Estes recording career in some sort of 
order. More information is still needed, of 
course. | have to thank the following for 
their very great assistance ; Emanuel Ugge, 
of Prague, Walter C. Allen of Brooklyn, 
Derek Coller and H. Meunier Harris of 
Britain. 
SLEEPY JOHN ESTES. 
John Estes, 1930-31. 
Vi 38549 Divin’ Duck Blues (acc. by p., mand., own g.) 
BB 7677 
The Girl | Love She Got Long 
Curly Hair (same acc.) BB 7849 
? "Lectric Chair Blues... BB 7849 
Vi 38582 Black Mattie Blues (same acc. ). (This was 
released May 2nd, 1930). 
Broken Hearted, Ragged And 
Dirty Too (same acc. and 
release date) 
Vi 38614 Milk Cow Blues. 
Street Car Blues. 


Vi 38628 Poor john Blues. 
Whatcha Doin’. 


Vi 23318 Sweet Mama (released March 25th, 1932). 
Express Man Blues (released as above). 

Vi 23397 My Black Gal Blues. 
Stack O° Dollars. 


BB 7677 


vi ? Lawyer Clark Blues BB 887! 
vi ? Little Laura Blues BB 8871! 
vi ? Working Man Biues BB 8950 


vi? Come Back Here (with Son Bond) BB 8950 
John Estes and James Rachel. 


Vi 38595 T-Bone Steak Blues. 
Little Sarah. 


Sleepy John Estes. 
Ch 50068 Who's Been Tellin’ You Buddy 


Brown Eyes (90097A,) De 7279 

Someday Baby (90096A) et De 7279 

{Both acc. by own g. and harm., iene Noah Lewis). 
Ch 50001 Down South Blues ees De 7325 
Stop That Thing De 7325 


(Acc. by own g. and Noah Lewis ‘harm. ?). 
Ch 50048 Married Woman Blues (90175A) De 7289, 
BrE 03562, De Czech 03562 
Drop Down Mama (90176A) De 7289, 
BrE 03562, De Czech 03562 
(Same acc. plus washboard on first two titles). 
Ch ? Tell Me How About It (93008) De 7766 
Drop Down Mama (93009) De 7766 
De 7342 | Wanna Tear It All The Time. 
Vernita Blues. 
De 7354 Airplane Blues. 
Hobo Jungle Blues. 
De 7365 Jack And Jill Blues. 
Need No More Blues. 
De 7414 Government Money. 
| Ain't Gonna Be Worried No More. 
De 7442 Floating Bridge (acc. two g. ; Noah Lewis 
harm.). 
Poor Man's Friend (T-Model). 
De 7473 New Someday Baby (63652A) (acc. two g.). 
Bronsville (63653A) (acc. two g.). 
De 7491 Liquor Store Blues. 
Special Agent. 
De 7516 Easin’ Back To Tennessee (63649). 
Clean Up At Home (63654). 
De 7571 Everybody Ought To Make A Change. 
Fire Department Blues. 
De 7789 Mailman Blues. 
Time Is Drawing Near. 
De 7814 Mary Come On Home. 
Jailhouse Blues. 
* * * * 


Ron Davies of Tempo Records informs me 
that by the time this column is in your hands, 
he hopes to have recorded George Melly, 
the English blues singer of whom | wrote in 
the November issue. Ron tells me that the 
full Mulligan band will be used for the session. 


PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


I think readers will be in for a very pleasant 
surprise when they hear Melly for the first 
time. Tempo is to be congratulated for 
acting so promptly. This company is doing 
wonderful work by recording the fine jazz 
bands and singers which are ignored by both 
the B.B.C. and the large companies. Once 
again | urge Johnny Stewart to give Melly a 
spot in one of his Jazz Club programmes. It 
is seldom we have much to rave over from the 
B.B.C. In Melly we really have a future star, 
but how does one get into a Jazz Club pro- 
gramme ? Apart from being one of the 
West End clique. | mean no rudeness when | 
say that most of the professional musicians 
who have played on this programme have 
been very disappointing. In spite of ‘* Jelly 
Roll ’’ Burman’s raves. The recent Fats 
Waller programme was a notable exception. 
Everyone played well. 
* * * * 

| was way “‘ off the beam ”’ when I told Mr. 
Alec Hurd of Glasgow that The Blues Man 
was Joe Turner (November column). JAZZ 
DIRECTORY reveals the true identity of this 
singer. It is George Vann. So now we are 
just as wise as before ! While on the subject 
of JAZZ DIRECTORY let me add my word 
of praise to all the nice things which have been 
said. This is the very last word on disco- 
graphical matters. A to B is just about 
covered as well as it is ever likely to be. No 
collector who is interested in discographical 
matters can afford to be without a copy. 

* * * * 

A final word on the Austin-Begere matter. 
Last month I printed portions of a letter from 
George Taylor. Mr. Taylor suggested that 
Henderson might have been the pianist and 
that the sax player was Hawkins. Now 
JAZZ DIRECTORY confirms this to be a 
Henderson accompaniment. The Directory 
goes off the rails with A Thousand Miles, this 
is given as ‘‘ vcl. duet acc. by Henderson’s 
Orchestra.’ It is obviously not the full 
orchestra, but nevertheless it does support 
Mr. Taylor’s theory. 

My recent appeal to readers to write me 
regarding what they would like to see in this 
column, met with a good response. The 
general opinion is that | should keep the 
column as it is, giving equal space to all 
aspects of the vocal blucs. Some would like 
to see more discographical data, but even 
these collectors stress the point that the 
feature should cover all aspects. Fair enough, 
| will continue to do my best to please most 
of you (but not all of you at the same time, as 
| have said before that is impossible !). More 
than one reader has commented favourably 
on the * Tailpiece '’ each month. | am very 
glad this has caused some amusement. 


THE BLUES 


Once again | have come to the end of my 
space. | cannot finish without wishing you 
all a Very Happy New Year. 

* * * 


TAILPIECE. 

** To prove that it is a genuine attempt to 
resurrect not only Dixieland bands which 
were once all the rage in London restaurants, 
but some of the atmosphere of those far off 
days as well, the management have arranged 
that the Cecil Black boys appear in top hats, 
so that their appearance like their music 
shall be in 1920 style.’’ (From THE MELODY 
MAKER). 

Note to Humphrey Lyttelton: presumably 
you cannot hope to be a jazz musician unless 
you wear a top hat, in fact the whole band 
must wear them. Just the thing for the 
London Jazz Club ! 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


EDINBURGH JAZZ CLUB — Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh. Members 6d.; Visitors I/-; Sessions, 
Recitals, Buffet. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
8 p.m. George & ieee Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, 

WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 

p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton. 

woop GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 

YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds 
(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 


to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5 - up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 


(from page 4) 


the Vendome Theatre in Chicago ?.. . that 
John Lindsay is the ‘* unknown ’’ bassist on 
the Dodd’s Victors? . .. that the Black 
Bottom originally referred to the Negro 
entertainment section in Atlanta, Ga? (Not 
someone's derriere, Mac ! !). 
LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT. 

Raoul Grosos, French cornetist, visiting 
L.A. Raoul is the ex-Luter brass man who 
recorded Tin Roof/Jazz Me Blues with Claude 
Abadie for Swing. As a recent Jazz On 
Parade guest, he told many interesting tales 
regarding the French jazz scene . . . Gideon 
Nonore, pianist with Jimmy Noone in 1939- 
40. Also worked with Preston Jackson and 
Richard M. Jones. Gid is jobbing around L.A. 

There’s the bottom of the page again. See 
you next issue and Happy New Year. 
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THRE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


ITH this issue we enter the second half 
of the twentieth century. A century 
that saw the growth and development of the 
spirited music we have come to call jazz. 
There is the constant reminder that we are 
witnessing the end of an eventful era. We 
almost feel that we are watching the curtain 
slowly descend ; bringing a wonderful per- 
formance toaclose. Papa Mutt... Bunk... 
Bud ... Big Eye Louis ... Kid Shots... and 
now ... Buster. 

The sad passing of the great pianist Buster 
Wilson is still another reminder. Frankly, 
we are gripped by the morbid thought of 
‘“who will be next.’’ From the group of 
musicians, from whose imagination a soulful 
music was created, too few remain. The 
death of Buster Wilson was a severe blow to 
those of us who have come to appreciate the 
efforts of the jazzmen of THE ERA. To us, 
the names of Big Eye Louis, Bunk, and Kid 
Shots were more legendary than real ; but 
Buster was one of our closest friends and, 
somehow, we cannot feel that he is gone. We 
are fully aware that readers expect to read 
nice things about those who have departed ; 
but, sincerely, in Buster’s case, we are 
completely overcome, so please excuse 
the abundant dramatics. 

Vivid as the memories of Buster’s funeral 
may be, they are completely overshadowed 
by our memories of Buster himself. His 
infectious grin ; his almost child-like expres- 
sion ; his smooth, coal-black skin ; his long 
graceful fingers ; and MOSTLY, his wonder- 
fully relaxed style at the keyboard. THAT was 
Buster Wilson, and that is how we will 
remember him. He greatly admired Jelly 
Roll Morton, and his style closely paralleled 
Mr. Jelly Lord’s. At the time of Jelly’s death, 
he (Jelly) was rehearsing a band here in Los 
Angeles. Being too ill to play, Jelly confined 
himself to directing the group. (They had 
been booked for a six months’ tour). Buster 
Wilson was the man Jelly selected to play 
piano. Morton often said that Buster was the 
only living pianist who could take his place in 
a jazz band. 

We can’t help feeling that Buster knew the 
end was near. It was his custom to phone us 
every week or so and the last time he called, 
(about ten days before his death) he said that 
he would like to make some recordings 
before it was too late. He enlisted our aid in 
this regard and we spent the next day at 
Buster’s home cutting several acetate tests. 
To our knowledge, these are the only solo 
sides Buster ever made. The following week 
we called upon several recording companies 
in a vain attempt to interest them in investing 
in a session with him. At the time, no one 
was interested ; but, somehow, we feel they 
all wish they had some of Buster’s solos now 
. So do we. 


From FLOYD LEVIN. 


BUSTER WILSON. 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE. 


Skippy Anderson, ex-Pete Dailey pianist, 
has formed his own band. Currently appear- 
ing at the Royal Room here... The Firehouse 
Five Plus Two recently went North for an 
appearance at Hambone Kelly’s and we under- 
stand they were a sensation. The group still 
packs the Beverley Cavern on Monday even- 
ings... Ted Vessely’s Dixieland Band replaced 
Pete Dailey at The Monkey Room. Daily and 
Co. have left town on an extended tour... 
Nappy ‘‘ Mr. Dixieland ’’ Lamare has taken 
an all-star group on a six weeks’ stint into the 
Northwest. Band included Zutty Singleton, 
Brad Gowans, and Stew Pletcher. They have 
scheduled a ‘‘ battle of music ’’ with the 
Castle Jazz Band in Portland .. . The anxiously 
anticipated appearance of the George Lewis- 
Jim Robinson band at the Beverley Cavern 
failed to materialize when the management 
could not come to terms with the group. 
Trumpet star Andrew Blakeney stayed at that 
location an extra three weeks instead. Albert 
Nicholas joined the band for the last two 
weeks and the place was really jumping. 
Current attraction at the Cavern is Ben 
Pollack’s Pick-A-Rib Boys featuring Matty 
Matlock who recently left Red Nichols . . 
Kid Ory’s New Orleans Jazz Club got off toa 
poor start. Union trouble developed when it 
was learned that Biily Berg was connected with 
the nitery. It seems that the MU holds an 
unpaid claim against Berg and no union band 
can appear in a spot operated by him. The 
situation caused the band to pull out and the 
place has been shuttered for a month. Ory 
tells us that the trouble will be cleared soon. 
Meanwhile Ory has accepted a short engage- 
ment at the Royal Room. 
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JAZZ ON THE AIR. 


Listeners to our programme JAZZ ON 
PARADE recently spent 30 wonderful minutes 
at a regular session of the London Jazz Club. 
Through the magic of recordings, and the 
courtesy of JAZZ JOURNAL’S editors, we 
heard the fine jazz band led by Humphrey 
Lyttelton romp through several numbers 
especially transcribed. In fact, one of the 
numbers, featuring Wally Fawkes’ fine clarry, 
was titled Jazz On Parade Blues. In addition to 
the spirited music, we heard the voices of 
Sinclair Traill, Tom Cundall, Lyttelton, and 
the Brothers Wilcox, who extended an 
invitation to attend one of the sessions in 
person ; an invitation we hope to accept one 
day. This programme was VERY favourably 
received and created more comment than any 
we have aired to date. The programme, 
incidentally, is now heard on two local 
stations ... Red Nichols is often featured on 
the Bing Crosby network show . . . Johnny 
Lee, the star of Sugar Hill, is now playing a 
comedy role on the Amos and Andy pro- 
gramme . . . Jazz fan’s are enjoying Ed 
O’Shaughnessey’s BASH SESSION, airing in 
near-by Long Beach. 


JAZZ ON RECORDS. 


Ben Selvin tells us that Columbia recently 
cut eight dixieland sides at a session led by 
Jimmy Dorsey who played clarinet on the 
date. Sidemen include Charlie Teagarden, 
Ray Bauduc, Dick Carey, and Carl Kress. 
Tunes are : Panama, Jazz Me Blues, Chimes, 
Struttin’ With Some Barbeque, Muskrat Ramble, 
High Society, Rampart Street Parade, and Tin 
Roof Blues . .. Dave Dexter is to be congratu- 
lated for some fine race sides recently cut for 
Capitol. Special praise is due him for a 
coupling by gospel singer Sallie Martin whose 
tune Jesus Is The Only One closely approaches 
Sister Rosetta’s Rock Me. Side features 
wonderful guitar by Nappy; fancy brush 
work by Zutty, and some terrific two-beat 
bass by Leonard Bibbs . . . Dexter recently 
returned from N.O. where several sides were 
cut for Capitol by Sharkey Bonano and Blue 
Lu Barker. Several of the tunes from SUGAR 
HILL are rapidly becoming hits. The James 
P. Johnson opus is set for a January opening 
in New York . . . Four new sides have been 
issued by The Firehouse Five Plus Two on the 
Good Time Jazz label. Fine spirited Dixie. 
Weare happy to see so many fine jazz reissues 
coming from your side of the Atlantic. 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


That the original Charleston was inspired 
by a children’s sidewalk game in South 
Carolina ? . . . that Tommy Ladnier replaced 
Louis Armstrong in the Erskine Tate band at 


(continued on page 3) 
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A YOUNG draper’s assistant named Emile 
Berliner, with a flair for the physics of 
sound, emigrated to the U.S.A. in the 
"eighties of last century, and after many 
trials, errors and failures, succeeded in 
patenting the first flat gramophone record, 
with grooves cut laterally, stamped from a 
zinc master. The machines on which these 
were playable were manufactured by a young 
mechanic who had a workshop in Camden, 
New Jersey. His name was Eldridge R. 
Johnson, and the little workshop of 1895 has 
now become the world’s mightiest plant for 
producing radio, television, and records. 


In the summer of 1898, Berliner sent to 
Europe his emissary, F. W. Gaisberg, who 
established the Gramophone Company in 
London and all over the Continent. Mean- 
while, in the year 1900, wax recording com- 
menced, and in October, 1901, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company was formed, 
issuing seven-inch and ten-inch records of a 
quality so far undreamed of. These super- 
seded the old Eldridge R. Johnson Improved 
Records, and they were so much of a success 
that by 1905, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company was in a position to corner the 
market in recording talent, technique and 
advancement. By the introduction, in 1903, 
of the famous Red Seal records, a series de- 
voted to celebrity singers, and of the twelve- 
inch De Luxe series, the concern took an 
unheard-of step in that the voices of great 
artists were within the reach of millions who 
could not normally hear them. This series 
continues to-day. 


Alongside these developments came the 
familiar black-labelled Victor (originally 
Monarch) records, and a further step forward 
was made in 1908 with the introduction of 
double-sided discs. (The Red Seals did not 
become double-sided until 1924). It was 
Victor that recorded the first lateral-cut jazz 
records, to be exact on February 24th, 1917, 
when the Original Dixieland ‘* Jass’’ Band 
(vide label) made Livery Stable Blues. The 
first electric recording made by Victor 
appears to have been Look At Those Eyes, by 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians, at the end of March, 
1925, after months of wrangling with the 
Western-Electric Company whose system of 
recording it was. (They offered the rights of 
electric recording to Victor's rival, Columbia, 
on equal terms). 


Ameriean Reeords 


No. 1. Victor 


By BRIAN RUST. 


In 1929, the wealthy Johnson sold out to 
the Radio Corporation of America, which 
took over the gold-mine that was the Victor 
concern, and which became known as the 
RCA Victor Division of the Corporation, as 
it is to this day. Recently, Victor have again 
revolutionized the game by their microgroove 
records, in bright coloured plastics, one col- 
our per type of music, which play at 45 r.p.m., 
and whose central spindle hole is 2-ins. wide. 
It is a far cry from the hand-driven phono- 
graphs of 1895, which used five and seven- 
inch discs lasting, on an average, two minutes 
each. 


Now a few words about the appearance of 
Victor records. The earliest type and black 
labels with gold lettering, embodying the 
famous dog and gramophone design which 
covered the entire upper half of the label. 
The word ‘‘ Monarch ’’ (later Victor ’’) 
occupied the left-hand side of the spindle, 
and ‘‘Record’’ the right. After 1904, the 
words ‘‘ Awarded First Prize Buffalo St. 
Louis and Portland Expositions ’’ appeared 
round the rim of the top half of the label, 
and the back of the disc had affixed to it a 
small sticker on which was set out the condi- 
tions of sale and the date of amendment of 
these conditions. The matrix number was 
the same as the catalogue number until April 
30th, 1903, and very often the date of record- 
ing could be seen etched in the wax under 
the label. Bearing in mind the number of 
rags by such composers as Scott Joplin, Tom 
Turpin, and James Scott which appeared on 
this label, dexterously played as banjo soli by 
Vess L. Ossman and Park Hunter, such dates 
are interesting. As from May Ist, 1903, a 
separate series of matrix numbers, etched on 
the smooth wax round the label — the run- 
off was not introduced until the early summer 
of 1923 — was introduced, starting at |, and 
prefixed A, B or C according to whether the 
size was 7-, 10- or 12-inch. This series con- 
tinued until the summer of 1936, though 
apart from a short period in the summer and 
autumn of 1928, it was not visible as from the 
spring of 1906. 


All records pressed after August 25th, 1908 
bore, instead of a sticker on the reverse side, 
a long list of patents surrounding the lower 
half of the label, and this design continued 
until 1914, when the format was simplified 
considerably. The word Victor appeared in 
heavy script over the spindle. under the much 


smaller-sized trade-mark ,and the type used 
for the details of the performance was made 
much more modern. The same type has only 
been discarded in 1949. This label continued 
in use until 1926, when, in August, the 
familiar (and distinguished-looking) sixteen- 
sided figure became the outline, and the 
Company, conscious of the growing popular- 
ity of ‘‘ hot jazz’’ played by Chicago musi- 
cians, native and imported from New Orleans, 
extended its catalogue to include the first 
electrically-recorded band sides by Jelly Roll 
Morton — made in the newly-opened Chicago 
studios. (Until 1925, all records were made 
either in New York or Camden itself. Caru- 
so’s first sides for Victor were made in Room 
826, Carnegie Hall !). 


This satisfactory state of affairs continued 
until the slump of 1929-1933, when the new 
RCA Victor Division clamped down on 
““hot ’’ recordings, as they did not sell as 
well as those of Rudy Vallee, Wayne King and 
Paul Whiteman, who, having transferred his 
services to Columbia in May, 1928, after 
nearly eight years with Victor, was brought 
back to the Camden fold at the end of 1931 at 
a colossal fee. The result of this clamping- 
down was that artists such as Morton, and 
King Oliver who had been given a contract 
reluctantly in January, 1929, had to record 
commercial film numbers or get off the 
Victor roster and make way for those who 
would. The result was that neither made 
any Victor records after October, 1930, until 
Morton reappeared in September, 1939 ; 
Oliver went back to Brunswick, for his last 
three sessions, and regular jazz recordings 
came to a standstill. During the years 1930- 
1933, Victor embarked on one of the craziest 
series of records of all time. They rushed out 
back-numbers of hot jazz by all the famous 
and obscure artists they could find, and no 
sooner had they been issued than they were 
withdrawn. Consequently the series — the 
23000 and 23250 blocks —are among the 
rarest of all jazz records. 


(To be continued). 


Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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From Carlos de RADZITZKY. THE PICTURE 
__ SATCHMO’S BELGIAN DIARY. Photos and Notes by Carlos de RADZ 
i 2 By STEVE RACE. 
A FRIEND of mine recently spent four 
| months in America. He heard just about 
every kind of popular music there, and 
g 2 visited an open-air Jazz Rally in New Orleans, 7 
at which, incidentally, he was staggered to see 
J great numbers of prosperous middleaged 
| Americans arriving in their chauffeur-driven 
= =) cars, fairly dripping with jewels and furs, to 3 
| listen to out-and-out dixieland music. The ¥ 
a 2 negro population, of course, was herded into : 
2 a special enclosure of its own, though it is 
Lous went 5. Banas concert. pays hac unorgeable Bear | goog co note that it was allowed to eavesdrop 
a) ing. Here is he, with his lovely wife Lucille, at his Cozy Cole chews, as usual. on a concert of white-man’s New Orleans 


balcony, looking at the traffic jam of the Flace Rogier. 


‘| remember this place; I’ve been here fifteen years music. In those circumstances, my friend a 


ago” said Louis. was somewhat taken aback when a prosperous 
(white ) American complained to him of class- 
consciousness in England, and the segregation 
of nobility and commoners. 


i 


The standard of appreciation of all types of 
jazz in America is infinitely low, my friend 
remarked. | am interested to hear it, since 
| thought it could hardly be lower anywhere 
than here in Britain... 


* * 


Louis Armstrong’s description of bop as os 
**One long search for the right note ’’ has - 
caused much satisfaction among experts who 
2. Backstage of the Salle de la Zoologie, Antwerp. Louis 6. In his dressing room, during the intermission. Louis looks wouldn’t know the right note if they heard it. 

born Evan then he plays en che en Lucie were | it has also served thet 
just married nine years, that day. Louis, whose greatness as a player | would be 
the last to dispute, is just about as strong on 
criticism as Rex Harris used to be on his 
trombone. (For all | know, Rex may still 
“* Play that thing.’’ Had the House of Lords 
not lost much of its power, we might look to 
the Marquis of Donegall-to silence the Harris 
horn for ever, by law). 


» 6 


i 


b 
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If Louis had said he just didn’t like bebop, 
or that he found it neurotic, busy, unrhythmic, 
discordant or soulless, he might have returned 
to America something of a critic, as well as 
one of the world’s greatest trumpet players. : 
3. During the concert. Earney Eigard plays Picou’s solo in 7. The day of parting. 11 0’clock. We have our ‘reakfast What a pity he hie er childish a 

High Society. on the terrace. Louis greets his friend Jack Teagarden. that cannot seriously be applied to any 
accepted music. We are not all fools :— 
Parker, Gillespie, Hawkins, Bigard, Feather, 
Delaunay, a few million others, and me. 
Neither are Duke Ellington and Benny 
Goodman, to name but two, who have 
allowed a certain amount of bop solo style to 
find its way into their orchestras, nor Jimmy 
MacPartland, who told me he likes bop, even 
though he can’t play it. 


{ 


Bop is the scapegoat, which had the ill 
fortune to be born about the same time as a a 
great New Orleans revival in Britain, and is 
given the blame for being cheap and commer- 


4. Back in Brussels. Louis in his dressing room, the next 8. A Satchmo’s expression. Goodbye to Belgium. cialised, just as the straight musician thinks of 
day, before the Palais des Beaux Arts concert. He is 
gargling while we are telling him some jokes; behind, dixieland jazz, with its highly profitable 


Doc Pew, ‘‘the man who takes care of everything,”’ 
prepares some fine honey, which Louis uses every day. 


in 
“It’s good for mah voice,’’ says he. 6 (continued overleaf ) 


= 
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(from page 6) 

concerts and often grossly expensive private 
record labels. The merits of bop are entirely 
missed by those too lazy to look into the 
subject, too musically ignorant to grasp it if 
they did, or insufficiently honest to admit that 
there might be something in it. The average 
purist is genuine enough in his mistrust of 
bop. He has found his level in the simplest 
form of contemporary music. The music 
itself is none the worse for being restricted 
and elementary — no one decries the music 
of Handel because it lacks the harmonic rich- 
ness of Brahms — but the purist is, if his 
narrow powers of appreciation prevent him 
from grasping anything more complicated 
than ‘‘When the Saints.’’ | ought not to 
make complexity my god, nor should the 
purer brethren make simplicity theirs. 

The great danger of the present revival of 
jazz performance lies in the fact that, while a 
great musician like Bechet can confine his 
powers to a chorus of a number based on only 
three chords, fame may come overnight to a 
British jazzman who can only improvise on 
three chords. After all, to pursue this useful 
and legitimate classical parallel, Beethoven 
could improvise for 30 minutes on Three 
Blind Mice, but he could also write the Choral 
Symphony. 

Fairly recently | was invited to listen to a 
new revivalist group, one which had already 
made quite a name for itself. By dint of 
studying Oliver and his contemporaries the 
spirit was there, the ‘‘legitimate’’ jazz tone, 
(though in point of fact nothing could be more 
illegitimate), and the soloists had to some 
extent mastered the nuances of their idols, 
but unfortunately only one of them had any 
sense of harmony. He alone knew what he 
was doing. The result was in the main 
rhythmic, exciting, superficially authentic, 
and musically appalling. The fans didn’t 
know, of course. They stood around in 
expert clumps, applauding an occasional 
lucky trouve, and discussing obscure records. 
Bechet, Dodds or Morton, if they could have 
been there, would have been angry and 
disgusted that such a travesty of their music 
should be so blandly received. To say that 
the boys were running before they could 
walk would be almost a criminal understate- 
ment, though | can see the impasse they are in 
when instinct tells them to study theory and 
learn to play their instruments, while the 
purist points out on the other hand that 
Dodds was untutored, and it’s only the 
“spirit ’’ that counts. (We had an example 
of the value of some smattering of theoretical 
knowledge at the Bechet concert, when the 
great man hit upon an ingenious arpeggio 
device in a chorus of the Blues. Poor George 
Webb was caught completely on one foot, and 
made a manful attempt to find the elusive 
chord, but time was short, he had 88 notes to 
choose from, and all was lost. In the mean- 
time, the handful of musicians present in the 
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While Rex Stewart is educating the Dark 
Dixieland Continent of Australia, he has left 
Europe something to remember him by. The 
latest Tempo coupling (A.34) of Bootsie 
Wootsie and Blue Bundles is a very fine one 
indeed. Whoever was responsible for the 
excellent recording job is to be congratulated. 
Nearly all the records Rex made in Contin- 
ental Europe were deficient in this respect. 
Not only is his tone captured to perfection 
here, but he is playing in the way we like best, 
a fierce, robust style with a strong beat and 
imaginative dynamics. The local boys do 
better than on the earlier coupling, although 
the guitar and piano should not have pulled 
their punches at such tempos. They sound as 
though they had had an overdose of King 
Cole Trio. Dave Carey’s drumming is again 
pretty satisfying. 

Rex also made a number of sides with 
Claude Bolling’s band for the French label, 
Pacific. After some dabbling in the New 
Orleans idiom, Bolling seems to have switched 
to the Ellington mood with a ten-peice group 
consisting of two trumpets, trombone, three 
saxes and rhythm. This light instrumenta- 
tion has a charm of its own, although too 
slavish imitation of Ellington models on the 
part of the soloists would appear to us danger- 
ous. Two of the finest performances are 
Main Stem (2332) and Things Ain’t What They 
Used To Be (2334), on which familiar pieces 
Rex plays delightfully. The most exciting 
side, however, is Foolish Boy (2333) with 
swinging boogie pianny by Bolling and madly 
gay muted work by Rex. 

The remarkable thing about this Bolling 
band is the way it swings. The whole en- 
semble swings, and that is nearly unique in 
European jazz, isn’t it? A lot of this comes 
from Bolling himself, an exceptionally able 
pianist, but the drummer, Robert Péguet, 
and the felicitously named bass player, Guy 
de Fatto, are also very good. Péguet seems to 
have listened to Sonny Greer, one of the most 
underrated drummers in the business. Often 
a kind of ** production ’’ drummer with Duke, 
he is also capable of great swing on occasions. 
We commend to you Johnny Hodges’ Campus 
Capers, which we happened to be playing 
recently. 


audience were feverishly murmuring ‘‘ G9th, 
George, G9th,’’ but to no avail). 

The So-and-so Revivalist Group could do 
itself a power of good by learning chord 
symbols right away. It wouldn’t surprise me 
to learn that Bechet doesn’t even know what 
a chord symbol is, but then: Bechet is 
Bechet. 
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Modern Records of Hollywood have 
recently issued a number of choice items. 
From Gene Norman’s Just Jazz ’’ are four 
sides of ‘‘ One O'clock Jump ”’ entitled One 
O’clock Jump, Two O'clock Jump, Three O'clock 
Jump and Four O'clock Jump (20-641 and 
20-642). Four hours jumping in twelve 
minutes ! The band responsible consists of 
Errol Garner, Wardell Gray, Howard McGhee, 
Benny Carter, Vic Dickenson, Red Callendar, 
Irving Ashby and Jackie Mills. (An all-star 
band such as this is never labelled as All-Star, 
whereas those that are seldom contain a star 
at all !). The balance is much better than on 
most JATP discs and the recording very live. 
Wardell Gray opens with a solo closely follow- 
ing Lester’s original but very well played. 
McGhee contributes a fine solo, more Roy- 
inspired than boppish. Vic and Garner are as 
enjoyable as ever and then, of course, the 
Great Mr. Carter up and carves everyone. A 
dazzling solo it is, with Benny sounding a little 
less cool than usual and none the worse for 
that. 


Garner, with the same rhythm section, 
takes two sides for that musicians’ favourite, 
Lover (20-650). He goes through his whole 
bag of tricks (not meaning anything dis- 
respectful) to provide a varied and brilliant 
interpretation. Red Callendar, surely 
amongst the first two or three bass players of 
jazz, helps mightily as is his wont. With 
Wardell Gray added to this quartet are two 
sides of Blue Lou (20-640), again very successful. 
Gray, with McGhee, Mills, Marmarosa and 
Sonny Chris (sic) have a double-sided and 
bop-laden Groovin’ High to themselves on 
20-639. 


There’s something for everyone on this 
label! Joe Turner and Pete Johnson are 
heard in Don’t Talk Me To Death/! Ain’t Ready 
To Die (20-691). It’s their usual infectious 
stuff, but with the tempo running a little fast. 
The backing features Pete and a fairish, 
unnamed tenor in High Tower Drive. Last, 
some real old blues singing by a wonderful 
cat called John Lee Hooker. Hooker has a 
good voice and plays a thoroughly barbaric 
guitar accompaniment. Weeping Willow 
Boogie (20-688) we heard aptly described as 
““'so much boogie, it’s the bed.’’ In Whistlin’ 
And Moanin’ Blues he hums, moans and 
whistles in the saddest, most moving fashion. 
Hooker is definitely worth your while, a folk 
artist with the emphasis on artist. 
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RARE ELS 


[ ATE in 1935, it was announced — raptur- 

ously by the MELODY MAKER ; more 
primly by the RADIO TIMES — that famous 
Negro saxophonist and bandleader Benny 
Carter was coming to London for a period. 
He had been commissioned to contribute to 
the library of Henry Hall’s B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra, and to advise and assist at the 
rehearsals thereof. 

The announcement caused consternation 
amongst the old-maidish devotees of refined 
and colourless dance-music — (‘‘ Why should 
that nice Henry Hall need a Negro to help 
him? Oh dear, | hope he won’t alter the 
Teddy Bear’s Picnic !’’). Meanwhile, elated 
jazz-fans envisaged a rosier future. 

As resident B.B.C. Dance-orchestra for 
years, Hall’s band had commanded a large 
slice of air-time — more than they had been 
worthy of. Orchestration and general band- 
policy was very sad; normal dance-tunes 
lacked character, so-called novelty numbers 
abounded, instrumental numbers were few 
and far between. If Benny could apply some 
musical dynamite to that set-up, we would 
tune in assiduously. 

Carter arrived from Paris in February, 
1936, and settled down quietly to the 
appointed task — for which he was ideally 
suited. Apart from forming and moulding 
his own orchestras in the States during 1933 
and 1934, and contributing greatly to those 
heydays of classic big-band jazz, he had just 
spent the last few months in sparking the 
Willy Lewis orchestra at Paris’s Chez Flor- 
ence. As to his personality, | need only 
quote a recent remark by one of Henry Hall’s 
men: ‘‘ What a gentleman Benny was! 
So brilliant and capable, yet so quiet.”’ 


HALL OF FAME. 

The change in the performance of the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra was soon noted by 
discerning ears. The band began to kick in 
the snappier quicksteps, and ‘‘ tunes with 
guts,’’ such as Irving Berlin’s grand numbers 
from those Astaire-Rogers films. The saxes, 
led by the late Burton Gillis, became very 
pleasurable listening, whilst the six-piece 
brass section developed a much-needed bite. 
Henry Hall soon began to announce ‘‘a 
Benny Carter arrangement of —’’ such tunes 
as Indiana, By Heck, Watermelon Whispers, etc. 

Finally, we had the supreme pleasure of 
hearing the band play compositions hot from 
the Carter pen — Swinging At Maida Vale, 
Waltzing The Blues, Swinging The Blues, 
Nightfall (a beautiful tone-poem). And these 
were daily broadcasts, not weekly rations of 
half-an-hour ! Individual standouts were 
Billy Smith (tpt.) ; Tony Thorpe (tmb.) ; 
Jack Halsall (tnr. sax.) ; Burton Gillis (clt.) ; 
George Elrick (dms.). Benny himself was not 


BENNY CARTER’S YEAR 


IIN 


By LES MALLOWS. 


allowed to broadcast, but he thumbed his 
nose once at the authorities by sneaking in a 
piano solo, during a broadcast of Waltzing 
The Blues. Presumably a chorus of that 
creamy alto would not have gone unnoticed ! 


VOCALIONS. 

Apart from this comparatively heavenly 
state of affairs, Benny was making his pre- 
sence felt in a more permanent manner. 
The Vocalion label re-appeared in Britain, 
with the issue of a ‘‘ Swing ’’ Series (and 
despite the use of that word of ill-omen, 
some of the best contemporary jazz was 
produced thereon). Six of the first 16 
issues were by Benny Carter and his (British) 
Orchestra, and altogether 24 sides were 
released within a year. Every one of them 
was imbued with Carter’s superb musician- 
ship, whether in writing, directing, or in his 
liberal solo-work. But tremendous interest 
was also taken in the work of the hand-picked 
home-grown talant. 


The seven sides by the Carter Quintette 
contain relaxed, pleasant improvisation, 
including plenty of Benny’s alto, but other- 
wise they are not particularly memorable 
contributions to small-group jazz. More 
noteworthy were the four sides recorded by 
an eight-piece group. Swinging The Blues, 
I’ve Got Two Lips, and When Day Is Done 
consist of fine solo-work bracketed by spirited 
ensemble passages. Just A Mood is an exquisite 
little melody, most delicately played. 

Personnels varied somewhat in the remain- 
ing sides, made at three sessions, by a 13- 
piece group. In view of the scoring and 
section-work involved, certain sidemen from 
the big name-bands were used. In a variety 
of moods and tempi, the ensembles are virile 
and expressive ; a joy to hear. My personal 
favourites are These Foolish Things, | Gotta Go, 
(two majestic arrangements) and the haunting 
Nightfall. 

It would require a separate appendix to 
detail Benny’s solos. On reeds, needless to 
say, he displayed the lightly-swinging, tasteful 
charm that we expected, but his powerful, 
measured trumpet came as a surprise. Four 
British boys shared the majority of the solos 
with Carter, and | include the sides containing 
some of their fine efforts : Duncan Whyte, 
trumpet, (I’ve Got Two Lips, Just A Mood) ; 
Buddy Featherstonehaugh, tenor, (Swinging 
The Blues, When Day Is Done) ; Andy McDevitt, 
clarinet, (ditto) ; Tommy McQuater, trum- 
pet Accent On Swing, Gin And Jive). 

All these records disappeared with the 
Vocalion label, of course. They remain half- 
forgotten, but one day it will be suddenly 
remembered, that some large orchestras have 
waxed sane and tuneful jazz. 

Benny went the rounds during those 
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BRITAIN 


months (Ike Hatch’s old SHIM SHAM CLUB 
was one favourite venue). He rubbed 
shoulders with the local musicians, and used 
his influence shrewdly. He brought ‘* Squad- 
ronaire’’ McDevitt into the limelight, and 
George Chisholm’s grand tromboning (in a 
class of its own in the late ’thirties, and may 
still be, in the right company) came to the 
fore with Carter appraisal and support. 


FAREWELL CONCERT. 

In the summer of 1936, Benny made a trip 
to Scandinavia, recording with Danish and 
Swedish groups in the process. Late in that 
year, the MELODY MAKER announced their 


‘sponsoring of a Benny Carter Concert, 


featuring the titles recorded in England, and 
supported by the musicians concerned. 
There was a stampede for tickets, and the 


chance to see and hear one of the jazz Titans. 


Full house at the London Hippodrome, 
January 10th, 1937. Unluckily, Duncan 
Whyte, Freddy Gardner, and Lew Davis 
could not appear ; theline-up (from memory) 
was McQuater, Leslie Thompson, Eric Knight, 
(tpts.) ; Bill Mulraney, Bill Teskey, (tmbs.) ; 
Harry Hayes, McDevitt, Featherstonehaugh, 
George Evans, (reeds) ; Eddie Macaulay, 
(piano), Wally Morris (bass), Albert Harris 
(guitar), Al Craig (drums). And the stocky, 
impassive maestro himself, nonchalantly 
waving the baton, then sticking it down the 
bell of the sax while he played — or, with a 
smile, picking up his hobby-horse, the trum- 
pet. 

Briefly, the perfection of the scoring and 
playing of those tuneful compositions, was 
unforgettable, and a knowledgeable and 
critical audience showed its enthusiasm. The 
concert was brought to a close with a lively 
and exciting jam-session (what’s that 2? Ask 
your Dad), and our last sight and sound of 
Benny Carter in England, were two grand 
choruses of Darktown Strutter’s from that 
fluent alto. 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 
DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Come to us for those rare Records 
you’ve been looking for. 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 


WORTRE 


THE SMOKEY CITY STOMPERS. 


Show Me The Way To Go Home/Farewell Blues. 


Tailgate 1/3. 


RAY FOXLEY’S LEVEE RAMBLERS. 
South/Weary Blues. 
Tailgate 4/5. 


DOUG. WHITTON’S JAZZ BAND. 
Tishomingo Blues/Walk Through The Streets/ 
Muskrat Ramble. 

Tailgate 18/19. 

SHAMUS O'BRIEN. 

Just Another Woman. 

Tailgate 16/17. 

Now, look here you kids, this just won’t 
do! Itisall very well for ‘‘ revivalist ’’ groups 
such as these to play in front of their own 
friends and club members, but such stuff as 
this should never be put on sale to the 
general public. Frankly, these sides are 
horrible, and will do nothing but give jazz a 
bad name. 

Before coming out into the open such 
bands as these must learn at least to play in 
tune ; it might also be a good idea if the 
musicians involved learned to play their 
instruments. 

The least objectionable side is that by 
O’Brien, a fairly competent pianist. 


TENNESSIE ERNIE. 
Country Junction/Smokey Mountain Boogie. 
(Capitol CL.13211). 

Although Tennessie Ernie is probably one 
of the aristocrats of Gower Gulch (near Vine 
Street, in Hollywood, where all the drug- 
store cowhands in the low-budget Westerns 
hang-out) he has the authentic style, and easy 
delivery, of the genuine hill-billy. Some- 
times good jazz musicians are to be found in 
the ‘‘ cowboy ’’ bands accompanying such 
artistes, but the thing to catch on these two 
sides is the piano — it must have come from 
Tiger Juice Bill’s Saloon, Death Valley. 


RAY LINN’S HOLLYWOOD SWING STARS. 
Blop Blah/Where’s Pres ? 
(Parlophone R.3241). 

Two good bop sides — free from the dis- 
tortions of the utter extremists, and display- 
ing excellegt musicianship and taste. Both 
numbers are originals by Ray Linn, who plays 
a fine lead trumpet in the modern idiom, and 
has excellent solo spots on both sides, 
particularly the second. 

ic. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 
That Lucky Old Sun (75227)/Blueberry Hill 
(75228). 
(Brunswick 04372). 
Maybe It’s Because (75221) /I’ll Keep The Love- 
Tight Burning (75222). 


(Brunswick 04380). 

Four commercial sides from Satchmo’ 
which, nevertheless, have their good points 
and which, at least, reveal Louis as the great 
showman and entertainer that he is. | have 
never been one to quibble over Louis playing 
pop tunes — something which he has done 
most successfully since very early days — 
being of the opinion that it is the performance 
that counts. All the same, on the first coup- 
ling, where Louis is relegated to the position 
of vocalist with a crooning choir and Gordon 
Jenkins’ orchestra as accompaniment, this 
really is too much; indeed, Decca would 
seem to be emulating Hollywood in their 
treatment of a man who, undeniably, is still 
the greatest figure in jazz to-day. It isa great 
credit to Louis that this coupling is as pleasant 
and bearable as it is, for he sings both sides 
with a simple and endearing sincerity beating 
Crosby and Sinatra at their own game. 


The second coupling, on which Louis is 
allowed to play the trumpet, and is accom- 
panied by what purports to be his orchestra, 
but certainly doesn’t contain the Hot Five, 
is rather better. First side has the charm and 
nostalgia of | Wonder, and both feature some 
good and typical contemporary Armstrong 
horn. It’s a sad world and | suppose that 
these will have to suffice until the real thing 
comes along. 


JAMES P. JOHNSON. 


My Fate Is In Your Hands (72336)/I'm Gonna 
Sit Right Down (72313). 


(French Decca MU 60047). 


Blue Turning Grey Over You (72311)/Squeeze 
Me (72312). 


(French Decca MU 60052). 

All four sides, which were recorded for 
American Decca in 1944, with drums accom- 
paniment, are fine examples of James P. 
Johnson’s vigorous and forthright piano 
style, with emphasis on the left hand. Three 
of them are Waller compositions, and all are 
very ‘* Fats ’’ both in style and mood. Fats 
always claimed James P. as his teacher and 


. inspiration and it would seem that the master 


has now borrowed a little from his famous 
pupil. It’s hard to pick on any particular side 
for special mention, but if | have a preference 
for the second coupling, it’s probably because 
the tunes themselves are better. With sure, 
subtle touch James P. reveals on these that 
he has lost none of his inventive genius and it 
is to be hoped that Brunswick may be per- 
suaded to release anyway the second coupling 
over here. 


SPIN. 


CLAUDE THORNHILL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Snowfall /Under Tne Willow Tree. 
(Columbia DB.2592). 

About seven years ago, it was almost 
impossible to turn on a radio in America 
without hearing Thornhill’s Snowfall. | 
withstood that storm, and find | can still 
enjoy the record now. It is a charming 
melody, played with impeccable good taste, 
and featuring Thornhill’s piano. The other 
side, a rural ditty suitably streamlined for 
modern ears, gets a good, solid swing treat- 
ment. 

OF 
FATS WALLER. 
Star Dust/Squeeze Me. 
(HMV.JO.132). 

Another coupling for Waller fans from the 
HMV Export List. The first side —a piano 
solo — was recorded in 1937. On the second 
side — recorded two years later — Fats has 
his Rhythm ’’ along to lend a hand. It 
opens with a statement of the melody on 
piano by Waller, immediately followed by 
one of his characteristic vocals. Gene Sedric 
has an almost straight chorus on tenor 
saxophone, followed by a pleasant chorus 
from John Hamilton on trumpet. Like all 
Fats’ records, it is indelibly stamped with all 
the charm and exuberance of his personality 
— what a tremendous gap he left behind him. 

COW COW DAVENPORT. 
Chimes Blues/Slow Drag. 
(Tempo R14). 

Although Charles ‘‘ Cow Cow’ Daven- 
port was one of the pioneers of boogie- 
woogie piano, neither of these sides are 


COW COW DAVENPORT. 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED 


By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


played in his favourite style. His treatment 
of the Oliver blues is most interesting. He 
plays with a fine swing and rather more 
technique than one would expect from a 
“self-taught musician. The reverse is 
hardly as good, for at such a slow tempo, the 


from Ralph Sutton on piano. Recording and 
balance are excellent and both sides benefit 
from the superlative rhythm section playing 
by Danny Barker, PopsFoster and Baby Dodds. 
The best Dixieland music heard for some 
time and recommended strongly. 


bebe IID SP 


rhythm seems to have rather more drag than Pats 
lilt. HUDDIE LEDBETTER. 
= Davenport was born in Alabama way back Becky Deem/Pig Meat Papa. 
in 1894 ; and it is good to see examples of (Tempo RI1). 
a | these originators being made available to us | New Black Snake Moan/Four Day Worry Blues. 
p on the smaller labels. (Tempo R13). 
a | Se¥ Anyone who has the slightest interest in 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Swedish Suite/Guarachi Guaro. 
(HMV.B.9806). 

St. Louis Blues/Jump Did-Le Ba. 
(HMV.B.9832). 

The best thing on the first side is Gillespie’s 
own trumpet work towards the end of the 


blues-singing will need these four sides. 
Although none of them are really jazz, they 
are near enough to it, and Huddie has such 
an extraordinary sense of the dramatic that 
his performances will grip you, even if you 
don’t understand what he is singing about. 
Actually much of the lyrics are difficult to 


» 


disc—the rest is a jumble of unmelodic 
sound wedded to a top-heavy Afro-Cuban 
rhythm section. The second side is better, 
although there is nothing very ‘‘ advanced ”’ 


catch, but his artistry is such that he is able to 
hold the attention by the mere sound of his 
voice alone. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND BAND. 
Dark Night Blues/Washington And Lee Swing. 
(Tempo A45). 

The first side opens with a brief. piano 
introduction leading into some torrid muted 
horn passages from Freddy, supported by 
chord backgrounds from the rest of the front 
line. Bruce Turner follows with a restrained 
and effective clarinet solo, after which Freddy, 
still playing muted, takes another chorus 
(including two very effective breaks), finally 
T.C. leading the ensemble into the climax. On the 
second side, the rest of the boys have a little 
more chance to show what they can do, 
although the ensemble is very much domin- 
ated by the biting Randall horn. There is 
some really fine baritone saxophone from 


about the repeated phrases of the vocal 
chanting or the later ensemble work. | 
doubt if Mr. Handy would approve (or even 
recognise) the Johnson arrangement of his 
St. Louis opus, but nobody worries very much 
about the tune (and certainly not the com- 
poser) these days. The reverse has some 
Strange vocal effects—rather like the 
burblings of an expiring goldfish — but it 
must be said that both sides have fine spots of 
Gillespie horn. 


and his 
Red Hot Peppers 
Doctor Jazz Stomp 
Original Jelly Roll 
B 9848 


bid 


Blues 


STAN KENTON. 
Peg O’ My Heart (3558) /Intermission Riff (892). 
(Capitol Cl 13191). 

Big band stuff played in the familiar Kenton 
manner. First side which comes from the 
Kenton album Encores makes a pretty tune Pat Rose, and some trombone that doesn’t K 
into an ugly noise, while the reverse, which = quite come off. 
is vintage Kenton, lives up to its title in kes 
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DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Famous Orchestra 


No. 45..Warm Valley 
DUXE ELLINGTON 


and his Orchestra 


No. 46 Suddenly it jumped - B 9847 


maddening, monotonous manner. | would JELLY ROLL MORTON’S RED HOT 4K 
| = have preferred this intermission to have been PEPPERS. LUCKY THOMPSON 
> and his Lucky Seven 
’ & tacit. Doctor Jazz Stomp/Jelly Roll Blues. No. 41 Boulevard Bounce 
Pal. (HMV B.9848). No. 42 From Dixieland to Be-Bop 
Pd WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. These two wonderful sides, cut in 1926, are 4K B 983! 
DIZZIE GILLESPIE 


Hotter Than That (45)/Big Butter And Egg Man released for us in 1950, and, though a trifle 


and his Orchestra 


(46). late, we should be mighty thankful to get *K 


(Esquire 10.039). 

Two more fine jam session sides from the 
Rudi Blesh This Is Jazz radio show in July, 
1947, which produced Tishomingo Blues (44)/ 
Sensation (48), previously issued on Esquire 
10.030. Played by a mixed group, both sides 
are really fine examples of Dixieland jazz and 
better, | think, than the previous coupling. 
The Lil Hardin tune on the first side is played 
with tremendous swing ; the rhythm section 
go like mad all through and there are fine 
solos from James Archey and Albert Nicholas, 
in addition to Wild Bill Davison himself. The 
reverse, another excellent old tune, is equally 
successful, with more good solo work, notably 


No. 43 Jump did-le-ba_ - \ B 9832 
them. If you read JAZZ JOURNAL care- No. 44 St. Louis Blues - 

fully, you will know the personnel, as we 
recently printed a Jelly Roll Morton dis- 
cography. The beat and verve of this seven- 
piece band is something to marvel at, and the 
ideas embodied in the arrangements and solos 
are as fresh and exciting as the day the sides 
were recorded. In addition to his fine piano 
work, Morton sings the vocal on the first 
side, which has become famous for the novelty 
of its theme and the allusions to jazz person- 
alities. Omer Simeon (clarinet) and George 
Mitchell (cornet) play beautifully on both 
sides — in particular, the former is heard to 
perfection on Doctor Jazz, and there are 
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several first-rate solo spots from the latter 
in Jelly Roll Blues. Morton was a master of 
the break, and that he always made full use 
of all its possiblities in his orchestral work is 
perfectly demonstrated in this coupling. 
Characteristic, also, is the brief introduction 
of the castinets in Jelly Roll Blues. These sides 
were made twenty-three years ago. Com- 
pare them with current releases, then con- 
sider the closing years of Morton’s life, and 
you will understand why he died a puzzled, 
embittered, frustrated man. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON’S JAZZ KINGS. 
High Society (636)/Fish Tail Blues (635). 

(Jazz Collector L25). 

Two obscure Morton sides recorded for 
Autograph in June, 1924, and recently 
reissued in the States on Session. Aside from 
historical interest neither side has much to 
offer the collector other than the presence of 
Lee Collins, who plays some fine trumpet, 
especially on the second side. However, 
poorness of recording and/or dubbing offsets 
much of the enjoyment of this and makes it 
quite impossible to hear Jelly Roll at all. 
Frankly, the musical worth of this coupling is 
pretty small and | do feel that reissues of this 
sort should be chosen with a little more 
discretion. Recommended for Lee Collins if 
you can stand the distortion. 

BILLIE HOLIDAY. 

*Tain’t Nobody’s Business If | Do (75147)/ 
Baby Get Lost (75148). 
(Brunswick 04374). 

Recorded August I7th, 1949. 

Personnel: Emmett Berry, Buck Clayton, 
Jim Nottingham (tpts.); Dickie Wells, 
George Matthews (tbns.) ; George Dorsey, 
Rudy Powell (altos); Lester Young, Joe 
Thomas (tnrs.); Sol Moore (baritone) ; 
George Duvivier (bass) ; Horace Henderson 
(piano) ; Mundell Lowe (gtr.) ; Shadow 
Wilson (drums). 

Two good sides by Billie who somehow 
manages to make herself heard above the 
blaring brass which, in spite of the impressive 
lineup, sounds like Kenton cum Rugolo. The 
Porter Grainger number on the first side suits. 
Lady Day admirably and the lyrics might well 
have been written especially for her. The 
blues on the reverse is even better, and on 
both sides Billie proves once again that she is 
still the greatest contemporary jazz singer 
in spite of all her vicissitudes. 


GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG. 
How High The Moon (1227)/Stomping At The 
Savoy (1230). 

(Esquire 10.043). 

These are the first issue in this country of 
a series of recordings made by members of 
the late Glenn Miller’s A.E.F. band, aided and 
abetted by one or two French musicians, in 
Paris during 1945. These recordings, mostly 
issued under the pseudonym of The Jazz Club 


Mystery Jivers, have appeared on a number 
of different continental labels and vary from 
good to mediocre. Unfortunately both these 
sides belong in the latter category ; solos are 
ragged and uninspired and only Django 
Reinhardt’s presence in the rhythm section 
and Mel Powell’s solo on the first side, retain 
one’s interest. Peanuts Nucko seems off 
form and Bernie Privin plays some poor 
trumpet on the second side which even Ray 
Mckinley’s solid drumming can’t pulltogether. 
Disappointing. 

KEITH BIRD AND ESQUIRE SIX. 


How High The Moon (7-96) /Esquire Blues (7-97). 
(Esquire 10.046). 


Recorded on October 1[3th, 1949, both 
sides are reasonably representative examples 
of this country’s talent in the modern manner. 
Musical taste and good musicianship are the 
high spots of these two slightly boppish sides, 
which feature some good solo work from 
Keith Bird on clarinet, Tommy Pollard on 
vibes and Dave Goldberg on guitar. | suppose 
everyone has to have a go at How High The 
Moon, and this one, with a Cab Kaye vocal, is 
quite pleasant, though the riffing towards the 
end is both derivative and tedious. Reverse 
| like much better. It is a subdued blues, 
cleverly executed with tasteful solo work from 
all concerned, and Charlie Short’s fine bass 
playing knitting the whole thing together 
most effectively. Tuneful music played with 
impeccable musicianship, but not to be 
confused with jazz. 


HARRY PARRY AND HIS OCTET. 
Blue Acara/I’'ve Got You Under My Skin. 
(Parlophone R3244). 

| once saw a very bad film in which an 
inquisitive and rather ill mannered angel kept 
descending from the realms above to poke 
his/her nose into other people’s business. 
Each time he/she did the coming down act, 
there was a kind of draughty noise followed 
by Hollywood’s conception of heavenly 
music. As this was really a very bad film I 
expect they are sure to do it all over again. 
If they do | suggest they hire Mr. Parry and 
Miss Baronne, for if these sides are anything 
to go by, their type of celestial be-bop will 


fit into the picture perfectly. 
S.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Warm Valley /Suddenly It Jumped. 
(HMV B9847). 

The nine year old Warm Valley was especi- 
ally written for Johnny Hodges, and for those 
of you who recognise him as the world’s 
finest alto player, then this is a certain buy. 
You will know what to expect by the title 
and you won't be disappointed. The backing 
is rather noisy, rather pointless, and frankly 
in rather bad taste. The Duke’s talents went 
awry somewhat here. 

EARL HINES. 
Keyboard Kapers (48-S-453)/Sweet Honey Babe 
(47-S-6016). 
(MGM 237). 

It is most pleasant to be able to congratu- 
late MGM for issuing some of the jazz items 
from their catalogue, especially as these are 


EARL “FATHA’” HINES. 
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two of the sides which | recommended for 
issue, in JAZZ JOURNAL, some months 
back. | do not think that anyone will be 
disappointed with either of these two fine 
examples of contemporary Hines piano play- 
ing. Hines has, until recently, been bogged 
down with a number of semi-commercial giz 
band recordings, but here he is allowed ample 
opportunity to display his genius, which he 
does more than competently. The Melrose 
rag on the first side is simply a piano solo with 
rhythm accompaniment, and the Fatha’ plays 
wonderfully all through. Even if you dislike 
the drum solo and the inclusion of electric 
guitar, you must agree that Earl has lost none 
of his masterly technique and uncanny sense 
of rhythm and timing. On the pleasant little 
tune on the reverse, also a Melrose number, 
Hines is backed with rhythm section plus 
Scoops Carey on clarinet. Once again Hines 
displays his incredible dexterity to the full, 
weaving the most intricate rhythmic patterns 
all the while retaining a wonderful relaxed 
beat. Oscar Pettiford’s bass playing on both 
sides, too, is excellent. Both sides recom- 
mended. 

Pal 

DJANGO REINHARDT. 
Duke And Dukie (1783) /Songe D’Automne (1784). 
(Decca C. 16092). 

Two pleasant sides made by the new 
Quintet of the Hot Club of France fairly 
recently, and available on Decca’s Inter- 
national series. Django displays his virtuosity 
on both sides in typical manner and there’s 
some well played clarinet by Hubert Rostaing. 
Otherwise both sides are the usual formula 
which means light, relaxed music played with 
taste and good musicianship but without 


distinction. 
P.T. 


ROSY McHARGUE’S MEMPHIS FIVE. 

O. Dixieland One-Step/They Called It Dixieland. 
(Tempo A40). 

Two spritely bits of dixie in the manner 
McHargue. Although | must admit that the 
oft repeated doses of 0.D.0-S. are becoming 
somewhat cloying to the palate, | do wish 
some of the boys who recorded for ‘* Tail- 
gate ’’ would listen to these sides. There is 
plenty of neat musicianship here ; and the 
boys still play jazz. 

Sale 
JOE TURNER. 
My Heart Belongs To You/Mardi Gras Boogie. 
(MGM 253). 

Although these sides find Joe Turner in a 
somewhat commercial mood (perhaps under 
instructions), they are nevertheless good 
enough to have around. The accompaniment 
to his shouting isn’t anywhere near perfect, 
but Mardi Gras does contain some hard hitting 
boogie piano (Pete Johnson ?) which could be 
alot worse. | find these sides grow on one. 

Saks 


JOE TURNER. 


PFARL BAILEY. 
Don't Sit On /’y Bed/Ma! He’s Making Eyes 
At Me. 
(Columbia DB2598). 

Although | hardly think this record merits 
a place in a Swing Music Series, there is no 
doubt that Miss Bailey is a terrific artist. 
She is one of those fortunate people who are 
able to get their personality across on wax, 
and the things she does to that old music hall 
speciality, Ma ! are hardly believable. Won- 

derful entertainment. 
Sal. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Lady McGowan’s Dream/Parts | and 2. 
(Columbia DB2597.) 

This dream of old Lady McDo-Dah’s is odd 
stuff. ‘Tis neither Swing, Bop, nor good 
blue Jazz. It is a pleasant enough noise, but 
neither side ever seems to get anywhere, and 
there is a sad absence of any beat. | can 
imagine a lot of people are going to hail this 
as being something new and wonderful, but 
to me it all sounds rather old and tiresome. 

ALE 


HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT. 
Boo-Bee-O0-Bee/Parade Of The Pieces. 
(Decca F.9274). 

This is a strange coupling — surely every- 
one who buys it for the first side will be 
disappointed with the second, and vice versa. 
Boo-Bee-OO-Bee is a semi-comedy popular 
number, and quite well done, although there 
seems to be something wrong with the record- 
ing balance of the vocal. | don’t know who 
is responsible for the spoken interjections in 
‘‘Eskimese,’’ but | should think Dizzy 
Gillespie will go green with envy if he ever 
hears them, and promptly record an Eskimo 
Suite. The choice of title for the second side 
seems a little unfortunate, and for broad- 
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casting purposes it might be advisable to tack 
the explanatory ‘* Of Eight ’’ on the end of it. 
Quite a stirring number, in the tradition of 
High Society, the boys play it with just the 
requisite lilt and easy swing. The ensemble 
work is clean, and well integrated, and the 
rhythm section has a real beat. The only hot 
solo comes from Ernie Tomasso, on clarinet, 
and is very good indeed. 


CHARLIE SPIVAK AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Don’t Cry Joe/Baby, Won’t You Please Come 
Home ? 
(London L.513). 


Two pleasant big-band commercial sides 
on a new label of excellent wax and a very 
high standard of recording. Well arranged, 
restrained, and beautifully balanced, they 
demonstrate what a fine band Spivak is front- 
ing. Formerly a featured horn player with 
Pollack, Bob Crosby, Tom Dorsey and Glenn 
Miller, Spivak plays some beautiful straight 
passages on the first side, a tuneful little dirge 
by Joe Marsala. The old Clarence Williams’ 
favourite is largely a vehicle for the vocalising 
of Irene Daye, who no doubt looks as pleasing 
as she sounds. Although having an olde 
Englishe name, very wisely she does not 
attempt an olde Englishe accent. | often 
wonder why it is that our home-bred vocalists 
(of all sexes) always develop a Brooklyn 
twang before they can even speak correct 
English ? 


We Shall Walk Thru’ 
the Street of the City 


Looking for Jazz Records? There’s 
n> need to! Why not stay at home 
and await th2 arrival of our |2-page 
catalogu2 covering all types of Jazz 
RECORDS and BOOKS, including 
American Foreign items, 
deletions, Collector’s Labels, second 
hand discs and all the new releases. 
You can then make your choice 
each month in warmth and comfort. 


Send S.A.E. Today for I2-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 
— LTD — 
(Jazz Dapt.) 


23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLwich 3531. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


|. Paramount. 

The matter of the Paramount matrix 
series was left last September somewhere in 
the air. Ever since we have been stalling 
further consideration of problems which are 
not exactly easy. Nevertheless we have now 
completed our preliminary research, and as a 
result we are summarising the matrix series 
used from issue 12550 to the end of the race 
catalogue at, apparently, 13153 : 

(a) 20000 series : Still the earliest we can 
trace is 20041 (ida Cox in Seven Day Blues with 
Jesse Crump’s name on the label as accom- 
panist) ; and our ultimate is 21470 (the Kan- 
sas City Frank Footwarmers’ St. James’ 
Infirmary on 12898). These would roughly 
span the period September 1927 to December 
1929. The claim of N.H.D. that the Foot- 
warmers’ session took place in March, 1931 
is obviously wrong. 

(b) 1200 series: As indicated in the 
September column, the 20000 matrix series 
held sway, so it seems, up to 12789 without 
any rivalry whatsoever. At 12790, however, 
there appeared a Charlie Spand coupling 
which, according to I.J. endorsed by N.H.D., 
bore matrices 1291 and 1292. We have not 
seen this record, but we have 12796 whereon 
the Hokum Boys, vocal with guitar and piano 
accompaniment, did Somebody’s Been Using 
That Thing (1305) and It’s All Worn Out (1306). 
Both matrix numbers were preceded by the 
letter P in a circle, rather like the W on so 
many Columbias. In addition, stamped in the 
wax diametrically opposite the matrix num- 
bers already quoted appeared the numbers 
15279A and 15283A. What is to be made of 
these ? They could perhaps be issue numbers 
from another label, but the only 15000 cata- 
logue series that occur to us offhand were on 
Champion and Vocalion. And there is no fit 
at all. Nor are these 1500 numbers isolated 
examples. They are to be found again 
(examples at random) on 12810 (Blind Blake), 
12820 (Blind Roosevelt Graves), 12855 (Will 
Ezell) and up to 12891 (Graves again). And 
they sank to 14978 and 14985 on the Georgia 
Grinder coupling on 12800. Champion is 
therefore right out of consideration, and a 
tie-in with Vocalion cannot be contemplated. 
What, then, is their significance ? 

Anyway, this 1200 matrix series progressed 
at least to 1733 (Transom Blues by Stump 
Johnson on 12906), and it is possible that the 
matrix numbers (1766/7) of the last of the 
Blind Blakes (Para 13137, re-issued Crown 
3357 and Varsity 6002) came from this series. 
Incidentally, it was unfortunate that JAZZ 
DIRECTORY should imply that the Varsity 
issue of this coupling was the first whereas, 
of course, in fact, it was the last (or the last 
so far !). 

(c) 100: At 12831 there arrived an even 
worse problem. We find Grant and Wilson 


down with matrices 352 and 499. At 12839 
lies Clarence Williams with 266 and 268, at 
12841 Sara Martin (of all people !) with 278 
and 306, and at 12851 the Barrel House Five 
at 325A and 326A. Of these four records the 
only one we have is 12851, and as it also bears 
matrix 1514 and 1515, which tie nicely with 
the 1200 series mentioned in (b), it would 
appear that this three figure series, which 
seems to have started at 200 plus, could be 
consigned to a category similar to that 
reserved for the 14000/15000 series. 

(d) LI: The earliest we can find in this 
series is the Blind Blake coupling on 12918 
(L 23 and L 24). Charlie Spand on 12917 bore 
L 34 and L 36, L 35 providing one side of 
12930. Just prior to 12917 we are short of 
matrix numbers, and it would be interesting 
to know what they were on, for instance, the 
Ezell coupling on 12914 and Freddie Brown's 
Whip It To A Jelly and Raised In The Alley Blues 
on 12910. Brown, by the way, fails to secure 
a mention in the extraordinarily exhaustive 
JAZZ DIRECTORY. Needless to say he does 
not appear in any other standard work. 

As the catalogue progressed upwards of 
12900, so more and more did the L series 
monopolise the matrix numbers until the 
ultimate was reached (so far as we know) at 
13153 on which the Mississippi Shieks’ titles 
bore matrices L 1562-2 and L 1565-1 (vide The 
Stuff for September, 1949). 


Thus ends a preliminary and, of necessity, a 
discursive survey of the Paramount matrix 
series. Although our research has apparently 
been confined to the 12000 catalogue series, 
we have had to look further afield in accord- 
ance with our comments in August, 1949. 
The next step is to decide precisely to what 
quarters further research should be directed. 
Next month, therefore, we propose to sum- 
marise the labels which drew from Paramount 
and from which, perhaps, Paramount itself 
drew. Evidence will be adduced so far as 
possible. Information from readers will be of 
vast assistance. 


2. Indexing Jazz Again. 

Stainless Stephen Race, that very parfit 
gentil knight, having been forced to an 
uneasy truce with L and P, has now laid his 
lance in its rest again and charged furiously 
into the tattered ranks of the matrix hunters. 
We are beginning to be rather choosey about 
attacks on collectors ; and this, frankly, isn’t 
a really goodone. Race is gravely handicapped 
by being a basically reasonable individual, so, 
of course, he cannot bring himself to be 
wildly and illogically abusive in the approved 
style. Accordingly, we will venture to join 
issue with him on one point only. Why 
should any inferences about a man’s taste in 
jazz be drawn from his method of filing 
records? Surely the only permissible 


inference is that the tidy collector is a tidy 
minded individual all round. Your columnists 
are, they fear, a pair of impenitently tidy 
individuals, because they are much too lazy 
to contemplate wasting their time fanning 
round in search of a record, a book, a neck-tie 
or an adjective. We suggest for Mr. Race’s 
distinguished consideration therefore, the 
proposition that the man who has access to 
the materials for appreciation with the 
minimum of effort normally has more time 
available for rapt and highly cerebral cogita- 
tion over the nicest points, than the man who 
wastes half an evening scratching around in 
search of a record, which he’s almost sure he’s 
got, and which, if he could only lay hands on 
it, would be practically certain to prove the 
point he believes he was trying to make when 
the light went out because he’d forgotten to 
put a shilling in the meter. (A prize of a rare 
Weenrs record will be awarded to any reader 
who succeeds in parsing and analysing the last 
sentence. Any number of entries may be 
submitted by one person, but a postal order 
value 2/6 must accompany every entry. Entries 
without postal orders cannot be considered, 
but postal orders without entries are always 
welcome). 


3. Selvin and So Forth. 
We would have a small bet that Floyd 
Levin (November, 1949) wasn’t half as sur- 
prised as we were to hear from Ben Selvin 


that a ‘‘Selvin Group ’’ provided the 
accompaniments to Ethel Waters’ race 
records (14000 numbers —thanks, Mr. 


Levin !). Mostly, we were overwhelmed by 
Mr. Selvin’s cleverness in making his group 
sound like a single piano so often, and getting 
some such name as Clarence Williams on 
the label as an additional safeguard against 
detection. Of course, Mr. Selvin might have 
been misquoted ; it could even be that he 
meant that he provided accompaniments for 
Miss Waters’ records of early talkie tunes — 
Birmingham Bertha and so on. Even so, of 
course, the juicy personnels given, as well as 
the revelation that similar groups accom- 
panied Ruth Etting and others, constitute a 
major journalistic scoop, for which all praise 
is due to Mr. Levin. In this sleepy and back- 
ward country, at any rate, this information 
cannot have been available to collectors a day 
more than eighteen years. What we appreci- 
ate so much about collecting information from 
America is that it is always both accurate and’ 
topicai. 


Re-reading some back numbers of this 
magazine, we noticed our worthy editors 
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unblushingly propagating a lie of such magni- 
tude as to appal Ananias himself, the father of 
all lies (September, 1949). So all the contri- 
butors to J.J. are one happy and united band 
of brothers, are they? Avaunt, Traill ! 
Miserere, Cundall ! The truth is that we fight 
like Kilkenny cats among ourselves. The 
recent exchange of amentities between L and 
P and Steve Race will be still fragrant in 
readers’ minds. We have tilted with L and P 
ourselves, and maintain a snarling watch- 
fulness, hands hovering murderously over 
unsheathed fountain pens, on Stewart-Baxter 
and Rust, both of whom would doubtless 
welcome an opportunity to smite us hip and 
thigh, even as Samson smote the Philistines. 
The fact that we are all on the best of terms 
personally doesn’t alter the fact that, journal- 
istically, we are entitled to hate each other’s 
guts. 

And if our editors will stop to think for just 
a moment, it’s an excellent thing for their 
magazine that there is this virile enmity. The 
only place where perfect peace and freedom 
from dissention exist is the graveyard. The 
grave’s a fine and private place, as Andrew 
Marvell remarked, but none, we think, do 
there write lively and stimulating articles on 
jazz. 

4. Melva. 

Melva was made by the Melva Record 
Company of Brooklyn, New York, and was 
registered at the United States Patent Office 
under unquoted patent numbers. The label 
was red with gold inscriptions and the name 
Melva appeared in red letters against a gold 
strip background. Our only example bears 
catalogue number 8009 and consists of : 


C 754-1 Who'll Be The Next One To Cry 
Over You—Jack’s Harmony 
Band. 

C 762-2 June Moon —Sallee’s Novelty 
Orchestra. 


Both titles are appalling and the matrix 
numbers, which are scratched in the wax, 
suggest nothing to us, for the only others we 
have seen bearing any resemblance are those 
on very early OKeh laterals. 

Melva has not, to our knowledge, featured 
in any standard works of reference. 


5. Critical Dicta. 

** Bechet, who was making the first jazz 
gramophone records close on 50 years ago. .”” 
DAILY MAIL, dated 14th November, 1949, in 
a review of the Winter Garden concert. 

No doubt Buddy Bolden played first cornet! 


MUSKRAT RAMBLE —CORNET CHOP SUEY 


Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five 
Parlophone DB 2624. 
Get your Copy from 
MODERN MESSAGES LTD., 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 


O;en Daily 10 a.m. t> 6 p.m. 


LL discerning critics who have heard the 
Sonny Monk Group claim it to be far 
more musicianly and exciting than any of the 


other provincial bands. In many ways they 
resemble the great Bell Band more than any 
other English group. Not so much their 
general ensemble sound, but in their approach 
to jazz. They are next to the Lyttelton band 
the most proficient musicians playing in a 
revivalist manner in England. They all believe 
that technique, when used properly, is 
something to be proud of, not something to 
be sneered at. 

The band was formed in the early part of 
1949, but previous to that many of the present 
personnel had been experimenting through- 
out 1948. Every Sunday morning Sonny and 
his brother Owen held sessions in their 
front room, inviting all and sundry interested 
in jazz. From these get-togethers the brothers 
conceived the idea of forming a band with the 
traditional line-up. In the beginning the two 
Monks, with Alan Young on drums formed a 
trio and did odd jobs at Clubs, etc. They 
mixed a certain amount of comedy in with the 
jazz. Through the war years Sonny had 
considerable experience in Concert Party 
band work, so the comedy was no difficulty. 

Disappointed and frustrated by the trio 
work, they looked around for other jazz 
musicians and started rehearsing in January 
of 1949. At first they did not have a trom- 
bone player, for the chap they had in mind 
was still in the army and they preferred to 
await his release. The group then consisted 
of Sonny Monk, trumpet ; Junior Colomb, 
clarinet ; Johnny Wells, trombone ; Johnny 
Wimbs, drums ; Ernie Hallet, guitar and 
Owen Monks piano. Wimbs and Colomb 
were old friends of Owen Monk and had 
played together in the Leicester Architects 
Jazz Band. 

Ernie Hallett unfortunately had to leave 
after two months, when Don Eggleton, 
another architectural student, took over the 
guitar chair, doubling banjo. There has been 
no further change in the line-up apart from 
the addition of Alan Young on bass-the 
former drummer with the trio. 
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SONNY MONK 
and his 


DIXIELANDERS 


(No. 12 in a series on 
British Jazzmen) 


With the six piece line-up the boys had a 
repertoire of Dixieland tunes with a few 
popular numbers. Playing everywhere they 
could ; mainly for dancing. The band hated 
playing pops and played as much of the 
right stuff as they could (finding in most cases 
that the public were most appreciative). 
The boys looked around for a chance to play 
real jazz, and at the same time feeling that the 
‘*M.M.”’ contests could help the band a lot, 
technically, they entered contests at Hinckley, 
Coventry, Leicester, Long Eaton and Notting- 
ham. The judges were most helpful and 
encouraged them until at last the band 
won second prize at Long Eaton; Pete 
Wells receiving an individualist award. 


Eventually the band’s ‘* Funds ’’ were built 
up and out of these the boys decided to 
finance and run some jazz sessions of their 
own at the Victory Hotel in Leicester. This 
first meeting was attended by Roy Harvey, 
who took over the running of the sessions 
from the band and so later emerged the 
Leicester Rhythm Club. 


The band was booked as a replacement for 
the Mick Gill Imperial Jazz Band, which had 
just broken up and they eventually signed as 
resident band at the Nottingham Jazz Club. 

It was here that the band began to show 
what it was really capable of, and with a 
fortnightly audience of 200 people improved 
rapidly. 


The band looks forward to playing all over 
the country. They have concerts and dances 
lined up in London, Birmingham and Man- 
chester and at present are negotiating an 
audition for B.B.C. Jazz Club. The boys 
practice all the time and feel that a really 
good technique on their instruments is very 
important in playing good jazz. The prowess 
of the band has not been widely acclaimed 
because they have not as yet been widely 
heard. But those who believe in the band are 
convinced they will very soon be known as 
one of the most important bands in the 
revivalist movement, 
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—DISC 
CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART X. 


2, 3, and 


One Alone Poinciana ... 

On the Atchison Topeka; 
Conversation While 
Dancing 

A Kiss Goodnight ‘North- 
west Passage x 

Army Air Corps Song” i 
Hear you Screamin’ 

Hangover 

Jam Blues 

Goodnight Sweetheart. 
Shine on Harvest Moon 

Brahm's Lullaby I'll Fol- 
low My Secret Heart . 

Jazz Me Blues... 

Dark Eyes Wire Brush 
Stomp 

Satchel Paiste Baby Solid 
Potatoe Salad . 

When | Grow Too Old 
to Dream x4 


Deep River 

The Wish That. 1 Wish 
Tonight 

Velvet Moon 

Can’t You Read The 


Moon is Bustin’ Out ... 
Don’t Apologise Lime- 
house Blues 
Molly Malone _... 
| Cried For You /Tampico 
Memphis In June Dod- 
ger'’s Fan Dance 
Gotta Be This Or That ... 
Bahama joe Nobody But 
Me 
Lily Bella ... 
Together King 
Stomp ... 
Till The End Of Time 
You've Got To Cross 


Porter 


The Atlantic... 

lf | Loved You I'll Buy 
That Dream... 

Perfume Parts | 
and 2 

Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo... 

Gershwin’s Piano Pretude 
Nos. 3and4 ... 

September In The Rain! 
9-20 Special 


You Go To My Head. 

I've Got The World On 
A String Yeah Man... 

OOmph Fah Fah/After 
You've Gone ... 

Stormy Weather 

Caro Nome ee 

Jungle Drums Casey 
Jones 

My Shawl Stars In Your 
Eyes... 

Dinah 

St. Louis Blues 

To Beat or Not To Beat 

You're So Worth Wait- 
ing For While You're 
Away... 

Downhearted Blues 

Beyond The Blue Horizon 

Hawaiin Medley . 

Please Don’t Squeeze de 

Banana i'll Walk 

Alone ... 

Home Boogie-woogie Bu- 
gle Boy ‘ 


| Wish Put Another Chair 
At The Table ... 

Tired Fifteen Years 

Sleepy Time Gal 

Can’t We Talk It Over. 

Almendra/ Tra-la-la 

The Man I Love ... 

The Trouble With Me/ 
I'll Remember April . 


Toscanini 


B. Crosby. 


J. Mercer. 

W. Herman. 
Maj. G. Miller. 
D. Ellington. 
S. Donahue. 
C. Boswell. 


F. Sinatra. 
M. Spanier. 


G. Krupa. 
K. Cole Trio. 


Bob Crosby. 
T. Dorsey. 


R. Noble. 
M. Greene. 


D. Shore, G. Simms. 


Three Suns. 
M. Downey. 


J. Colona S. Kenton. 


H. James. 
B. Goodman. 


L. Jordan's Tymp. 5. 


F. Martin 4. 
J. Dorsey. 


L. Brown. 
G. Lombardo. 
D. Ellington. 


P. Whiteman with 
Oscer Levant. 


H. James. 
C. Spivak. 


W. Herman. 


B. Goodman Sextet. 
A. Kostelanetz. 
Lily Pons. 


M. Gould. 


X. Cugat. 

S. Donahue. 
Maj. G. Miller. 
R. Brooks. 


G. Paxton. 

M. Bailey acc. R. 
Norvo. 

M. Tilton's Boys. 

B. Crosby. 


L. Prima. 


M. Ayres Andrew 
Sisters. 


Mills Brothers. 

P. Bailey. 

T/sgt. Leonard. 

R. Mackenzie. 
Machito’s Cubans. 
C. Hawkins. 


J. Bothwell. 


with 
N.B.C. Symphony 
Orch. 


530 


53 
532 


533 


534 


536 


537 


538 
539 


540 


541 


542 


When The Goose Comes 
Back/Shivers ... 

Baia 

Fingal’s Cave, Parts | and 
2 


Overture ‘to Russian and 
Ludmilla 


Intermezzo/Naila Waltz 

My Melancholy Baby 

Songs My Mother Taught 
Me Peggy The Pin-up 
Girl 


Dimuendo and Crescendo 
In Blue. 

Jimmy's Boogie Woogie, 
Sent For You Yester- 
day 

I'm Gonna Love That 
Guy Clarinade 

Autumn Serenade Its 
Been a Long Long Time 

Four tunes inc., | Can't 
Get Started 

Stardust No More Tou- 
jours Lamour Billy Dick 

You'll Never Walk Alone’ 
The Charm Of You 

Bakery Blues 


Solitude 
Four or Five Times 
Basin Street Boogie 


Ghost Of A Chance 


Daybreak Serenade Pa- 
per Moon 
Blue Moon,/Toot Toot 


Tootsie Goodbye 

How High The Moon 
Begin The Beguine. 

Whistler and His Dog 
Mama Inez. 

The Feeling in The Moon- 
light I'd Do Ic. a 

Honey 

The Waiter and ‘the Por- 
ter Wait till The Sun 
Shines ... 


P. Cavanaugh. 
Kaye. 


Boston’ Pops’ Orch. 

Indianapolis Symph- 
ony. 

H. Barlow Orch. 

S. Donahue. 

Maj. G. Miller. 

D. Ellington. 


C. Basie. 

B. Goodman. 
H. James. 

C. Cavallero. 
H. Carmichael. 
F. Sinatra. 

Jo Stafford. 
D. Matthews. 
T. Young. 

W. Bradley 6. 
J. Stacey. 

S. Jones. 

L. Paul 3. 
Milt Herth. 
P. Como. 


J. Leonard. 


B. Crosby, etc. 


543 


544 


545 


546 
547 
548 
549 


372 


373 


374 


375 


Ah! Your Father's Mou- 
stache 
Gonzales ‘Ooh ! Hot 


Let x ‘Go Let Him 
Tarry 
They Didn’ Believe Me. 
Where or When 
Devil’s Afraid/I've Got 
My Love To Keep Me 
Warm 
Cradle Song/! Know That 
ou Know ie 


Daphnis and Chloe, Part 


1, Suite No. II, Parts 3 
and ae 

Impromptu 

Polonaise in A flat, Parts 1 
an 

Warsaw Concerto. ; 

Themes from For 


Whem The Bell Tolls "’ 
Memphis In June/Ginger 
and Spice/Sleepy Time 


Gal 
Riddle Song/The F House | 
Live In ... 


(Missing Numbers from 


lll Wind/Moanin’ Low 

The Day After Forever, 
Don’t You Know | Care 

The Baron Riffs'Am 
Blue ? 

Angelina, The White Clif 

over 
Song of India 
| Love Thee/ Neapolitan 


Roll 'em/Gjon Mili’ s Jam 
Session 

Memories Of You Lazy 
Bones 


W. Herman. 
H. James. 
E. Knight. 
D. Haymes. 


U.S. Maritime Band. 


Army Ser. 
Band. 


F. Reiner and C.B.S. 


Symphony Orch. 
J. Heifetz. 


J. Iturbi. 
A. Kostelanetz. 


J. Young. 


H. Carmichael. 


J. White. 


previous part) 


. L. Horne. 


G. Simms. 


P. Baron. 


. L. Prima. 
. L. Pons. 


J. Peerce. 
M. Lou Williams. 


. Casa Loma Orch. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB 


A JAZZ 


presents 


CONCERT 


HOULDSWORTH HALL, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER, 
Saturday, February 4th, 1950 at 7-30 p.m. 


Your Favourite Jazz Band 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


and his BAND 
with GUEST STARS. 


Tickets : 


—o— 


A/- & 3/- (inc. tax) 


From Hime & Addison, 37, John Dalton Street, Manchester 
or from the Club. 
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TALE FROM TiLFORD. 
Dear Sirs, 


In the November JAZZ JOURNAL is a reference 
to the Hollywood sides said to have been recorded 
by a Fred Elizalde group in early '27. | am told by 
Peter Gourlay, one-time drummer with the Quin- 
quaginta Ramblers, that when Elizalde was at Cam- 
bridge he more than once mentioned having used Bix 
Beiderbecke in a recording session for this obscure 
label. | pass on the information for what it’s worth, 
but | fail to see how Beiderbecke could have been in 
Los Angeles at that time. 

As regards Ted Shilling (whom some claimed was 
easily recognisable on certain Red Heads sides as a 
better cornet player than Nichols !), there is no doubt 
that such a person did exist. | have a photo of Ben 
Pollack’s first band, taken at the Venice Ballroom, 
Venice, California, in 1926, showing Shilling (spelt 
Schilling) as second cornet to Harold Peppie in the 
brass team. By the time the Elizalde records were 
made for Hollywood, S(c)hilling had left Pollack, so he, 
at least, could well have been onthe session in question. 

One other item caught my eye in the November 
issue. Your contributor, Floyd Levin, claims that 
Ben Selvin conducted the accompaniment for Bing 
Crosby’s My Kinda Love, etc., and that the band 
included Ed Lang and Joe Venuti. | think that 
any person listening to these early Crosby Columbias 
will agree with me that Venuti and Lang were not 
present. Perhaps Billy Neill will comment on this ? 
Or Keith Lees, or even Charles Wareing ?—R. G. V. 
VENABLES, Tilford. 

(We have asked Floyd Levin to check with Fred Elizalde 
and Ben Selvin on these points, and no doubt he will 
report in his column in due course. In the meantime, 
what have other readers to say ?—Eds.). 

GH FROM SELLY OAK. 
Dear Sirs, 


The last paragraph of the Davis/Clarke contribu- 
tion: ‘‘ Dogs Of War,’’ strikes me as making more 
sense than is at first apparent — it is an opinion | have 
long held, so perhaps I'm a little biased. 

The article by Steve Race however makes a lot less 
sense than is at first apparent. As one of the few 
collectors who collect everything from Oliver to 
Gillespie and Spike Jones to Stravinsky (the only one 
in the Birmingham Jazz Club anyway, | think), | can 
state authoritatively that both the personnel and 
matrix numbers of Be-Bop records matter just as 
much to many modernists as they do to the strict 
purists. (In any case, is there a third alto on Dizzie's 
Swedish Suite ?). 

Some suggestions (not to be taken too seriously) : 


JASS The original. 

JAZZ To-day’s creative music (modern- 
istic). 

JAZS (or JASZ)  Revivalist Music. 
Duke’s Music. 


ELLINGTONIA 
BUNK ... Steve Race on L and P, or L and P 
on Steve Race. 
H. JORDAN, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
ECHOS FROM EDGWARE. 

Dear Sirs, 

| have followed with interest, as a veteran collector, 
the discussions in JAZZ JOURNAL on the subject of 
filing collections (and despite Mr. Steve Race’s curious 
assertions, | have a tidy mind, a tidy collection, AND 
a very strong, if unscientific, interest in jazz music — 
to which matrix and date particulars are merely 
stepping stones across the stream of knowledge of the 
subject), and | have the following remarks to make. 

My own collection is, owing to limitations of space 
and pocket, confined to the jazz which interests me 
most — New Orleans and blues. (This should lead 
no-one to infer that because | don’t collect Nichols, 
Bix and Lang that! don’t like their music — it is simply 
that it hasn’t the strong appeal of what | consider to 
be the parent jazz). Thus | calculate that my collec- 
tion will never total more -han about 500 records, 
which means that | am nearly half-way towards com- 
pletion. (This omits those examples of Bix, etc. — 
and other non-jazz discs such as Bing and Jesse Craw- 
ford which | keep to play my womenfolk — and my 
growing collection of operatic rarities of pre-1909). 
| find no difficulty in memorizing the numbers of the 
590-odd discs which is the overall total as | see them 
so often and have a fairly retentive memory (which all 
collectors should cultivate ; it really is a help) and so, 
by filing them alphabetically under make, Actuelle to 
Vocalion (wot, no Zonophones ?) and sub-dividing 
each make into prefix ana numerical order, | can lay 
my hands on any record at once by merely putting 
the catalogue number — nothing else — on the right- 
hand top edge of the bag. This obviates having to 
write titles and so on on the bag, a laborious business. 
I'm far too lazy to undertake anything like that ; | find 
it much easier to memorize a few numbers. 

| have an index which takes the form of a card per 
side, on which card is typed the title, composer, artist, 


personnel (or instrumentation), accompaniment if the 
item is vocal, catalogue number, matrix and take 
numbers, location and date (exact where possible). 
This is necessary as | cannot be relied on to give full 
particulars accurately from memory. So | turn up 
the card. {estimate that 2,000 cards will fully catalogue 
all my records, jazz, operatic and oddments, present 
and future. 

| have little trouble with ‘‘ unwanted ”’ sides that 
never get played, as | collect originals, which usually 
means two good sides to a disc. The operatic items 
are, of course, single-sided. 

Note to Steve Race : Quite right, sir —I! haven't 
any desire to know who played third — or any other 
— sax ona Gillespie record. Why ? Because | study 
jazz from an historical viewpoint, and that, you'll 
admit, must. involve.a knowledge of records, hence 
matrix numbers, dates and places, and no knowledge 
whatever of bop, which is not jazz and never will be. 
— BRIAN RUST, Edgware. 

HOSANNA FROM HARROGATE. 
Dear Sirs, 

| should like to thank Mr. Steve Race for his excellent 
article in the October issue. Personally, | like all hot 
music, from New Orleans to Be-Bop, although from a 
listening point-of-view | prefer the real jazz. But | 
get a great kick from bop, as it is technically exciting, 
and as a semi-pro | try to play as modern as my tech- 
nique will allow. 

| have in my collection loads of the real stuff, as it is 
called, and in my opinion, matrix numbers, etc., are 
all hooey, although | suppose, of interest to those that 
like that sort of thing. In short, | think it is the music 
that counts.— D. BRYANT, Harrogate. 

BLAST FROM BRIGHTON. 
Dear Sirs, 

| am highly flattered to see that | have achieved the 
honour of a quotation in Mr. Lightly and Politely’s 
column, | did not know that | was read by so distin- 
guished a gentleman. Perhaps | might be allowed a 
little space to reply to him. 

The passages which seem to have caused him so 
much amusement come from my article on Bunk 
Johnson and are ; ‘‘ Commencing in the low register, 
Johnson, in a series of superbly phrased notes gradually 
climbed into the middle register.’’ and ‘* . . . | know that 
with Bunk’s records | have reached my zenith.’’ 

| do not claim to be a Henry Miller or a Charles 
Dickens when it comes to writing. | realise that | 
do not always express myself as well as | would like, 
but | submit there is very little humour in the above 
statements. The first is an accurate description of 
Bunk’s solo on Careless Love (however badly | have 
phrased it). As for the second, which | will make the 
main point of this letter, | consider it to be a truthful 
and reasonable statement of my feelings towards 
Bunk’s recorded music. | have never claimed Bunk to 
be the greatest jazz musician of all time, he had many 
faults, of that | am fully aware. | wrote the article at 
the request of the editors as a tribute, a very small 
tribute, to a man (now dead) who has given me (and 
others, no doubt, are you listening Jim Asman ?) so 
much joy in the past. 

Is it considered amusing to express a genuine opinion 
on an artist's ability ? It would appear that Mr. L. 
and P. considers every view except his own to be the 
subject of laughter (fair enough, but rather conceited, 
| think). However, when he jeers at one of my 
favourites (or to be more accurate, at the way | have 
chosen to express my feelings), | feel | ought to say a 
few words in defence of my attitude. 

| have been interested in jazz for something like 
seventeen years, but | have never lost my first youth- 
ful enthusiasm, although |! have | think, learned to 
separate ‘‘ the wheat from the tares.’’ The same may 
be said for all my other hobbies (reading poetry, the 
cinema, art, etc.). In short, | have enjoyed my life to 
the full, and hope to pass on that enjoyment to others, 
as best | can. In my critcal writing | have always tried 
to preserve a sense of proportion, but surely | may be 
allowed to express a personal opinion without cheap 
sneers. | stand by my statement. Bunk has given me 
more pleasure than any other artist. To me most of 
his records (especially the American Musics) are 
completely satisfying. So far as New Orleans jazz is 
concerned, | HAVE reached my zenith. There will be 
others, no doubt, who will give me great pleasure, 
but Johnson will always remain for me one of the 
truly great musicians. If this or the quoted statement, 
is highly farcical, then | must be losing my sense of 
humour, 

In conclusion let me add, that ‘* Lightly and Politely’’ 
has always been one of my favourite features, that is 
why I have written this. From a lesser writer | would 
have ignored the intended jibe— DERRICK STEW- 
ART-BAXTEP. Brighton. 

PAEANS FROM PENZANCE. 
Dear Sirs, 

Regarding the magazine, | enjoy it thoroughly now 
that | have found time to read through all the back 
numbers so kindly supplied at frequent intervals. 
There is one small criticism, however. | am of the 
decided opinion that the title of the feature ‘‘ Lightly 
and Politely ’’ is a misnomer. ‘‘ Lightly ’’ perhaps, 
but hardly ‘‘ Politely."’ May | suggest that in future 
this otherwise excellent feature be re-named ‘‘ Rudely 
and Shrewdly ! 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


In *‘ Dogs of War ’’ (November issue) our very good 
friends, Messrs. J.D. and G.C. offer an extremely 
logical and constructive argument. Whilst proving 
that the ‘‘ retrogressives ’’ are ‘‘ not only illogical 
but wasteful,’’ they appear, however, to have neglected 
one small point. 

They ask the reader :— 

‘* What, therefore, is the point of trying to make a 
band in 1949 sound like King Oliver’s band in 1923 ?’’ 

Presumably our good friends are striking principally 
at the creators of the music and not at the poor but 
humble listener, who is, however, frequently assumed 
to be equally at faule merely because he has the tem- 
erity to listen to the music and the effrontery to 
support if from a critical angle. 

The answer from the listener's point of view is, of 
course, that. half.a loaf,is better than no bread. At the 
present time, at least in England, we have essentially 
a choice of two alternatives in contemporary jazz, 
namely revivalist jazz and its kindred productions, 
and bop. Hence, to the fundamental jazz-lover, ‘tis 
better to have a penn’orth of the stuff that at least 
sounds like jazz than a basinful of bop. The ‘‘ retro- 
gressive '’ may be both “ illogical ’’ and ‘* wasteful,”’ 
but he is in any event barking up the right tree 
although he may be only in close proximity to the 
trunk. The “‘ progressive,’’ in my humble opinion, is 
not the bellowing up the wrong tree — he’s not even 
in the same forest !—R. D. |. CHARLESWORTH, 
Penzance. 


SNUB FROM STAFFS. 


Dear Sirs, 
Normally, | find myself in complete agreement with 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter in his column, ‘‘ Preachin’ 


the Blues,’’ but I’m afraid that now | must completely 
disagree with him. Specifically, the disagreement is 
over his enthusiasm for ‘* blues singer ’’ George Melly. 

Buried though | am up here in the wilds of Stafford- 
shire — come onto the Watling Street sometime and 
just keep acoming —! do manage to get down to 
London occasionally to visit my friends in the jazz 
world. The last occasion was in September this year, 
and | persuaded my friends to leave their normal 
haunts and visit the London Jazz Club. 

The ‘‘ character,’’ knocked-out or otherwise, by 
name of Melly, gave out that night, and as far as | am 
concerned he might just as well never give out again. 
Admittedly, he has a loud voice, but, to be brutal, he 
has no music in his voice, and very little artistry of 
any kind. In the version of Doctor Jazz, that | heard, 
| doubt if he varied his voice more than a tone up or 
down from the note on which he launched himself. 
| would suggest to Melly that he goes away someplace 
and listens to a few records by Leadbelly, Red Nelson, 
Cow-Cow Davenport, or maybe Josh White. I'll even 
lend him a few records of theirs if he'll take the hint. 

Whilst I’m dishing out brickbats, | might ask Lyttel- 
ton to see to some of the faults in his band. Melly 
may not be my opinion of a ‘* blues singer,’’ but at 
least he might be accorded the appropriate accom- 
paniment for one. | cannot think of a more deplorable 
exhibition of musical bad manners than the one afforded 
by the Lyttelton band that night. An accompaniment 
is supposed to be subsidiary to the vocal, solo, or 
‘““what have you,’’ not fighting with it in an | can 
make more noise than you manner. 

Lyttelton himself did not come up to the standard 
he has set on broadcasts and on previous hearings. 
He has a greater technical skill than before, but seems 
to have lost that vital spark of enthusiasm, and, in 
truth, in his ‘* growling ’’ and breaks, and even some 
finales, was more reminiscent of Henry Busse ehan 
Louis Armstrong. 

As a classically trained musician, albeit amateur 
though | am, | may lay myself open to criticism by 
hammering away at some peoples’ “‘ idols,’’ especially 
in the jazz sphere, but honesty compels me to state 
faults as they appear to me, and | am often accused of 
being too broad-minded about my jazz. 

However, | haven't finished with Humphrey's 
outfit yet, for though Keith Christie’s trombonistics 
gave me cause for admiration at times (the trombone 
being the instrument upon which | have received my 
musical upbringing) | do wish he’d maintain some 
equality of volume, instead of starting his solos with 
two or three blasting notes, and then gradually fading 
away until he’s lost in the noise the rest of the band 
make — particularly Bernard Saward, who sounds 
more as if he is trying to knock a hole in the floor than 
beat a bass drum. 

Wally Fawkes sounded depressed and repressed 
to me, and the duets with lan Christie on clarinet 
were far from a suecess — perhaps the reason why 
Lyttelton has refrained from the use of these two 
clarinets in broadcasts. 

1 do not propose to go on and on picking faults, so 
I'll bring myself to a close with a final request to 
Steve Race to get down to some constructive writing 
instead of indulging in sarcastic back-biting and 
bickering. Quite right, Mr. Race, | don’t like Bop, 
but you might at least write about it, and then | can 
see whether | understand it any better than | do now 
— even after lengthy discussions and arguments with 
many enthusiastic young musicians in my part of these 
isles. — P. W. C. WILLCOX, Stafford. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th January. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 

N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 

E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 

Vv — Very Good P — Poor. A — For Auction. 

Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 17. 


DISPOSALS. Burn Iceburg Pretty Lil 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Jersey Joe Sweet Peter 
Ain't Misbehavin’ Black And Blue ... .. OK 87I4 E The Chant Black Bottom Stomp 
Tight Like This Heah Me Talkin’ ... .. OK 8674 E Steamboat Stomp Smokehouse 
BECHET, SIDNEY MOTE ENNIE. 
Spreadin’ Joy Around | Had It ee Moten _ (C. Hayes) 
Love For Sale Shake "Em Up N.O.R.K 
I'm Coming Virginia Georgia C. San ianaeie S Jazz Me Blues 
BELL, GRAEME. NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 
Willie Weeper Blue Tongue Blues Perdido Street Blues Gatemouth SE 
Just Gone Wenceslaus Square NEWTON, FRANK — HIGGINBOTHAM, ati Cc. 
Fidgety Feet Czech Journey... Daybreak Blues _ Land 
Panama Rag Riverside Blues NOONE, JIMM 
When The Saints Ballin’ Jack Sweet Sue | ot ‘ 
Canal Street Blues Got What It Takes Four or Five Times Evening — 
BRUNIES, GEORGE. SEXTET FROM HUNGER (Yukl, etc.). 
Ugly Chile Da Da Strain Birth Blues Lock, Stock And Barrel oe 
BUTTERBEANS AND SUSIE. Honeys Lovin’ Arms, Thats A Plenty 
Construction Gang A-Z Blues Indian Summer Wait The Train 
CARR, LEROY. TATUM. ART. 
Alki Blue eon Band) Emaline After You've Gone... 
CONDON, EDD TAYLOR, MONTANA. 
Mandy Tell "Em Me... Detroit Rocks Indiana Av. 
Cheat A Cheater Save Your S. WALLER, FATS. 
Lover Has Gone There's Love Sweetie Pie Ser, Wealthy W. : 
March Of Time Funny That Way WASHBOARD RHYTHMBOYS. 
DIXIE STOMPERS. Dog And Cat Old Man Blues ae 
Variety Stp St. Louis Blues Tiger Rag Kazoo Moan 
DODDS, JOHNNY. WASHBOARD SAM. 
Heah Mr Talkin’, Little Isobel 
Too Tight Goober Dance 
Weary City Bull Fiddle mee 
Bucktown Stp Blue Washboard _... 
DUPREE, CHAMPION JACK. 
Rum Cola Blues Good Jelly 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
Stevedore Stp Sweet Jazz 
FIREHOUSE FIVE. 
Good Time Jazz, | and 2 
HALL, ED QUARTET. 
Where Or When Night And Day 
Show Piece Want To Be Happy 
HILL, TEDDY. 
San Anton King Porter 
HODES, ART. 
Blues 'N Booze Eccentric 
Dr. Jazz Shoe Shiners’ Drag 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 
Nice Work — Looking Up 
JACK RANGER 
Thieving Blues OK 8795 
JOHNSON, LONNIE. 
Wipe It off ‘Monkey Baboon Pe ... OK 8763 
Fickle Mama, Lonesome Ghost nue .. OK 8505 
| Want Baby In Love Again ... ee -. King 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 
JORDAN FT. 
Louisiana Devil In Moon WOE 
Night Wind Moon Green ... 
McLENNAN, TOMM MILLER, GLENN. 
Love My Baby Shake up 8B A.A.F. Air Shots, !6-in. Transcriptions... 
MILLER, GLEN Correspondence and Trades with Jonas 
Wanted any Glen Miller Air Shots and 16-in. Collectors ... ee . aa 
MEMPHIS MINNIE. SAM. 
West Union Get Out Of Here _... N 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. N. ey ts KS. 
The Pearls Beale Street Blues Tin Roof Blues Thats A Plenty 


Big Woman Blues/Come On In 
WATTERS, LU. 

Smokey Mokes Muskrat Ramble 

Nos. 102, 104, 109, 114, 118, 119 

Antique Blues Canal Street Blues ... 

Goin’ Hunting Friendless Blues 

Creole Belles Chattanooga S. 

Annie Street, Pineapple Rag 

Copenhagen Jazzin’ Babies ... 

1919 Rag Ostrich Walk 

Jazz Man Nos. 3, 13, 14 
WIGGS, JOHNNY. 

Congo Square Bourbon Street Blues 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

All The,Wrongs Loves My Baby 
WYNN, ALBERT 

Down By Levee Crying For Me 


WANTEDS. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Drop That Sack 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA. 

Down On Levee Lone Woman Blues 

Stop It Joe Salty On Me 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Weary Blues New Orleans Stomp ... 
HINES, EARL. 

Our Monday Date 
LEWIS, TED. 

Dallas Blues, Royal Garden Blues 


——_JAZZ DISCS——— ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. JAZZ FANS— 


Before or whilst in Pari 

THOUSANDS TO CHOOSE FROM : C.F. Graham, 2 Pakes Croft, Coundon, a De Nebeh : 

We will gladly exchange your Coventry. 

unwanted Recocds, or you may : J. W. Micallef, 28 Strait Street, for advice, he will help 

hire, ~“— aa tong Special Valletta, Malta. you in any way possible. 
Y 4 |. Salame, 98 Shore Drive, Winthrop | CALL AT THE 


52, Mass., U.S.A. 
WANTEC—5,000 JAZZ DISCS J 4 
immediately. Please send your : D.S. Stevens, ‘‘ Oban ’’ 2 Boxgrove Cc LU B ST E F FY 
disposals to us and price required * 
Avenue, Guildford, Surrey. Paris’ most Select Jazz Club, 


«““ MASTERCRAFT ” STW: H. Stewart, 132 Finchley Road, 26, Rue Chalgrin 
’ 


London, N.W.3 

4, Scho Street, Oxford Strect 
TUR: G. 

LONDON, W.1I. G. Turner, 250 Melfort Road, ’ PARIS, 16c. 


Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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a The Jazz Store in the Heart of London * 
+. Next to Leicester Square Underground Station 

ae The Collector’s Shop which looks like one 
o * COME AND SEE what we mean - 

A SERVICE FOR COLLECTORS— 

RUN BY COLLECTORS 

aoe A Monthly Mailing List... With a difference. 
W. — SEND NOW FOR A COPY. — 

2 

_ 

Our ‘RECORD COLLECTOR’S GUIDE” which 
:e commences publication in January, lists all jazz issues 
i. of the month, has selected record reviews by St. Denis 

: Preston, carries a catalogue of American jazz discs for 
i. disposal and gives up-to-date news and reviews on all 
if jazz literature. FREE TO ALL! 
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INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 

52, CHARING ROAD, 

as LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: TEMple 2315. 
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“THE DRUMMERS’ HEALQUARTERS” 

Doc Hunt says :— 
“If you want it, we’ve got it! 

If we kaven’t got it, we’ll get it! 

If we can’t get it, you’ve had it!” 


Whether it’s Dixieland or Bop, we ‘can supply the Jazz Drummer 
with everything he requircs :— 
Snare drums, Bass crums (all sizes), Cymbals (Zildjians, 
Zyrs, Sizzles), Wocdblocks, Cowbells, Sticks, Brushes, 
Cases, L.W.H. calf heads (B.D., S.D. and tom-tom) 
and all types of ‘‘bits and pieces.’’ 


Whether ycu’re ** A LITLE BLACKBIRD WHO’S LOOKING FOR 
A BLUEBIRD ”’ or a little drummer who’s Icoking for a woodblock, 
drop in and see us, and we'll co our best to help. 


L. W. HUNT DRUM CO. LTD., 
Archer Street Works, 
10-11, Archer Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, W. 1. 
Tel.: GERrard 8911-2-3. 


Hours—8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


THE 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN URNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 


HESSYS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 
King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.z.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusicn in our Monthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 


LONDON, N.W. 8. 
(5 mins. Piccadilly Underground) 


(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


21. Lune & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Stafis. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORDS 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band. 
1 The Thin Red Line 
Melancholy Blues 


LJ 2 If you see me comin’ 
Cake Walkin’ Babies 


LJ 3 Working Man Blues 
Weary Blues 


LJ 4 Blue for Waterloo 
Ole Miss Rag 


LJ 5 Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 


76 each! (plus 6d. postage) 
from 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 


Trade[and Rhythm Club enquiries to— 
7, Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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